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TREVOR COURT. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN ACCIDENT AND ITS | No wonder she started violently at th 
CONSEQUENCES. |sound of piercing screams from the house- 


One beautiful morning in August, Edith, who | keeper’s room, the windows of which stood 
was taking a sketch of Heathfield House and|9°pen. For a moment the sudden shock of 
grounds, carried her drawing materials to the | terror almost paralyzed her ; then she threw 
lawn, where the man-servant had placed a/| Off her fear, and recovering her self-possession, 
table and chair and other necessary articles. | Started up and ran across the lawn to the 
“Oh, Edith,” exclaimed Caroline running | Stable entrance, and reached the room from 
out after her, “grandmamma is going for a/ Which the screams issued. A scene of con- 
drive this morning, and she wants us to go fusion presented itself. One or two servants 
with her.” rushing out against her almost knocked her 
“T would rather not, Carry, dear, this is| down. Without staying to inquire she entered 
such a nice morning for my painting ‘ I can | the room. A large saucepan lay overturned 
sit under the shade of the horse-chestnut tree | on the hearth; the hot steam of boiling water, 
for two hours without losing it, the shadows, | Which had deluged the carpet near the fire- 
too, are all in the right places for my sketch.’’| place, floated to the ceiling; while the un- 
“Oh, well, I won’t interrupt you, but, | pleasant smell of water which has been thrown 
Edie, we are positively going to drive through|0n fire rendered the room almost suffo- 
Brookley, and you know we may meet Some- | Cating. On one chair sat Marie with her dress 
body; and grandmmama is in such a good | raised, and the housemaid endeavouring, not- 
humour with you, that I am sure if you asked | withstanding her screams, to pull off her 
her to stop at Laurel Cottage and inquire for | stockings, which were evidently saturated 
Mrs. Dormer, she would do it. You know how | with the scalding water. “ Stop! stop!” ex- 
ill she’s been.” | Claimed Edith, rushing towards the poor girl ; 
“Yes, Caroline,” replied Edith, restraining | “a pair of scissors, quick!” They were at hand 
herself, “ but we heard from Dr. Leslie only | on the table. Hastily seizing them, she gently, 
yesterday that she was better.” jand while uttering soothing words, snipped 
“ Of course, but that’s not like calling your-|the top of the stockings, and tearing them 
self. However, go on with your painting, you| carefully from top to bottom removed them 
tiresome old thing ; I'll findanother means of| with ease. 
inquiring for Mrs. Dormer, you may depend.” Then she sent one servant for flour, and 
So Edith was left to herself. She sat op-| another to the storeroom for linen rags ; and 
posite an angle of the house, which enabled | while looking up to receive the former, she 
her to include the side windows of the draw-|noticed for the first time the housekeeper 
ing-room, over which hung a rose-entwined|pale as death on the sofa, supported by 
verandah, in her sketch, and the front, con- | the cook. 
taining a portico, now full of rich flowers.| “Is Mrs. Hartwell scalded also?” 
To the left of this frontage were the servants’ | asked, hastily. 
offices, the windows of the housekeeper’s| ‘‘ No, Miss Raymond, but she was out of 


room looking on the lawn. She painted | the room when Marie upset the saucepan, 
pleasantly and rapidly for half an hour, en-|and the girl’s screams startled her so that she’s 
joying the quiet of her own thoughts. These | nearly fainted.” 

sketching hours were Edith’s happiest times,| ‘Where is Benson?—Go and get some 
for even more than when employed in| brandy directly,” she said, still gong on with 


needlework, the fingers, busy with the pencil|her task of covering the poor scalded limbs 





she 











and paint-brush, leave the thoughts free. with flour ; while Marie, already relieved, was 
showering thanks on the bowed head with all 


a Frenchwoman’s enthusiasm. Meanwhile 
the brandy restored Mrs. Hartwell ; she sat up 
and looked with surprise at the young lady 
kneeling at Marie’s feet, and so busily em- 
ployed. Half ashamed of herself, she rose and 


The weather was delightful; an autumn 
haze softened the sun’s light, the perfume of 
flowers filled the air, a gentle wind rustled the 
leaves, and the twitter of birds, added to the 
distant sounds in the farmyard, caused a 
dreamy sensation of peace to rest on the 





young girl’s heart. 
young § 


began to apologize. ‘No, no, sit still, Mrs. 
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Hartwell,” said Edith, “at least,” she added, 
“ if you can take the arm-chair, I should like 
to have Marie laid on the sofa.” 

“Certainly, Miss Raymond ;” and the house- 
keeper rose and seated herself in the chair, 
leaving the sofa free. 

“ F wish I had some wadding,” said Edith 
presently, “ but it would take so long to send 
to the village; yet these poor limbs ought to 
be wrapped in wool.” 

Edith as she spoke was carefully wrapping 
them in the rags, and quite unaware that Dr. 
Leslie in the doorway not only had heard her 
words, but was looking at her with astonish- 
ment and interest. She did not know that 
Caroline’s groom William had ridden off at 
once on one of the ponies, and had met Dr. 
Leslie in his brougham on the way. 

* T have brought some wool with me, Miss 
Raymond,” said a voice which almost startled 
Edith out of her calmness; but she rose at 
once, and exclaimed, 

“IT am so glad you are come, Dr. Leslie ; 
have I done right ?” she said, as he examined 
the injuries. 

“Quite right,” was the reply ; “and nowif we 
lift Marie to the sofa, I will complete what 
you have so well begun.” 





“ Oh, monsieur,” said Marie, “ what would 
have arrivé if Mademoiselle not come in! they | 
pull the skin off my legs!” | 


| 
| 


“TI was fearful of breaking the blisters,” | 
said Edith, timidly ; “I once heard that they | 
should not be broken.” | 

* You were right, Miss Raymond; how did 
you manage ?” 

“T cut the stockings and ripped them off 
as gently as I could.” 

“Then I hope we shall soon have the 
patient well,” he replied, “blisters filled with 
water are quickly raised by nature ; if they 
are not broken, they will protect the injured 
flesh underneath till the new skin is formed ; 
then they become hard, break of themselves 
and peel off. You are suffering a great deal 
of pain,” said the doctor, for poor Marie 
moaned piteously while he was dressing the 
scalded legs and feet. 

**Qui, monsievr,” was all the poor sufferer 
could say. 

* Well, never mind,” and this time to 
Marie's delight and Edith’s surprise, he spoke | 
in French ; * you must lie quite still for a few 
hours, and after a while the pain will diminish ; 
and I will send you a draught to take at 
once, and another when you go to bed. She 
must be carried up-stairs,” he continued in 
English ; and seeing Mrs. Tremerton’s faithful 
butler outside, he beckoned him in, and said, | 





“ You will do this, Benson.” 

** T will, sir,” he replied, “‘ she is Miss Caro- 
line’s maid, and must be taken care of for the 
young lady’s sake.” 

By this time the poor girl’s scalded limbs 
were carefully wrapped and bandaged, and 
Benson caried her to her room. 

“‘ If you will but leave Marie to my care, 
sir,” said the housekeeper, “I can pay her 
every attention now. Miss Raymond looks 
pale, sir,and I think if you would take her 
into the dining-room and prescribe a little 
wine or brandy, as she did for me, I’m sure she 
needs it. I declare she’s more presence of 
mind than any of us, and I’m quite ashamed 
of being so foolish and faint.” 

** No, don’t be ashamed,” said Edith, “some 
persons cannot help these feelings of faintness. 
I own that Marie’s screams at first almost de- 
prived me of the power of action.” 

“But not quite, Miss Raymond,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ Now go into the dining-room, and 
keep quiet; I’ll come to you presently.” 

Edith readily obeyed; she felt that Marie 
was in safe hands now. And after a few 
questions to his patient, and careful direc- 
tions to Mrs. Hartwell, Dr. Leslie was led by 
unknown side passages and doors to the 
dining room. Edith, leaning back on the 
sofa when he entered, looked pale, and was 
evidently suffering from the reaction now that 
all necessity for self-control had ceased. 

She sat erect, however, when Dr. Leslie 
appeared, and began to question him as to the 
consequences of the accident. 

“T will not allow you to utter another 
word,” he said, “till you have taken this ;” and 
he poured out a glass of port wine froma 
decanter, which Benson had placed on the 
table with brandy and other restoratives. 

Edith obeyed, and then Dr. Leslie relieved 
her fears about Marie. “If the girl is careful 
not to make a wound by breaking the blisters, 
she will soon be all right ; but how came you 
to possess such useful knowledge and presence 
of mind about burns or scalds ?” he asked. 

“ T was brought up by some maiden aunts,” 
she said, “who were Spartans in their 
ideas of self-government and endurance of 
pain; and I remember how quickly they cured 
a young girl at the Sunday school, who had 
burnt her hands, by the treatment I used 
this morning with Marie: but they knew 
nothing about the wool; I read of that lately.” 

“Your self-possession no doubt has saved 
that poor girl from a great deal of unnecessary 
pain,” he said ; “ where did you acquire that ?” 

“T scarcely know,” she replied, with asmile, 
‘“* but my poor mother was afflicted with heart 
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disease, and I knew that any nervousness or | mind in a moment, she also checked her steps 
want of self-control on my part might, in cases | and looked at him in surprise. 
of sudden alarm, prove fatal to her; andI| “Miss Raymond,” he said, in a voice 
believe I struggled to obtain a mastery over|choked with emotion, “I dare not listen to 
myself on that account.” you any longer; every word only makes me 
Dr. Leslie could see that in this case the} feel how precious as a wife would be such a 
alarm had caused a shock which it had been | daughter. Hitherto your manner has made me 
a struggle indeed to suppress: notwithstand-| fear to ask you such a question, but to-day 
ing the wine Edith still looked pale, and he| you have given me courage: will you be my 
longed to place his fingers on the pulse and | wife?” 
ascertain correctly the state of her nerves;| Edith in silence, and with every nerve 
but his own pulses were throbbing with the | quivering as she stood, had listened to this 
thoughts that coursed through his brain,|appeal. There was something manly and 
causing his hand to tremble with excitement. | straightforward in the words and attitude of 
He had never seen Edith so completely |the young doctor which influenced her in his 
unconscious, and unrestrained to himself; she | favour. ‘This, the first offer she had ever had, 
had no thought but for Marie and the acci-| was now to be answered Yes or No. Her 
dent, and her manner to him was easy, and|dread of the pain of refusing presented 
even familiar. |itself. She had never supposed, notwith- 
Presently she rose: ‘I have left my paint- | standing Caroline’s jokes, that Dr. Leslie 
ing and drawing materials on the lawn,” she | would address her thus. 
said ; “I must fetch them in, if you will excuse| | His character was the direct opposite to 
me, Dr. Leslie.” | Edward Dormer’s. Strong and resolute, with 
“ Allow me to help you,” he said, taking | every impulse in constant check, what could 
up his hat and following her. have so influenced him now? While she thus 
“ What strange spell is over me to-day ?”| reflected her tongue refused its utterance. 
he asked himself; “I have other patients to| ‘ You do not speak, Miss Raymond,” he 
visit, and that poor French girl should have | said, as he watched the varying colour on her 
her draught, but with such an opportunity I | delicate cheek. “ You are no doubt surprised, 
must relieve my mind: of suspense before I| for I have never yet ventured by word or 
| action to try to win your love; and now Iam 
| only asking you to give me hope, that I may 
lo so without repulse. The devoted love I 


” 














return home.” 
In a very few minutes the water-colour | 
painting, the colours, and other matters were | ‘ 
brought in and placed on the hall table. | can offer you will be the love of a life, [—— 
“James will bring the other.things in pre-| “ Dr. Leslie,” she gasped, and raising her 
sently,” said Edith ; and she seemed to expect | hand as if to arrest the outpourings of a love 
as she stood by his side that Dr. Leslie | which she could not return, “ oh! what can I 
would go. | say, excepting that it is impossible? I could 
“A few turns in the garden would do you|not be your wife, I could not return your 
good,” he said, “after this little upset; and I| love. Oh, forgive me if I have ever appeared 
want you to show me the Italian garden| to encourage a thought that it could be 


which the late Mr. Tremerton laid out, I} so.” 
have never yet seen it.” “You have zot,” he said ; “ your conduct 
‘With pleasure, Dr. Leslie ;” and, all un-| has been all that a woman’s should be; for- 
conscious. of any ruse on the part of the} give my presumption.” 
young doctor, Edith led the way through} He turned to go, but Edith held out her 
flowery walks and shady paths which opened| hand. “Thank you, Dr. Leslie, for your 
on the Italian garden. | preference; your love is not presumption, it 
As they strolled on Dr. Leslie led his com-| would be an honour to any woman.” 
panion to talk of herself, certainly not one of| He took the hand, pressed it in both his 
Edith’s failings, but his sympathy took her| own, and without a word left her. 
off her guard, and she spoke of the past, and | Slowly and sadly Edith returned to the 
of her mother more freely than she had ever| house and to her room, and here she sat and 
done to any one since her mother’s death. | reflected on what she had done. No other 
For once she had innocently thrown off the} man whom she had ever met had so won 
panoply of reserve. upon her by his superiority and gentle man- 
Dr. Leslie suddenly paused in the very|ners. As a friend she admired and esteemed 
midst of her simple descriptions and stood|him ; but when he had spoken of love, her 
still. A strange presentiment rose before her} thcughts flew back to Edward Dormer. All 
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difficulty vanished. No one could ever dis- 
place him in her heart. 

Then on her knees she sought help and 
guidance, and arose with the hope still strong 
and bright in her heart that the day would 
yet come when she should be to Edward 
Dormer what Dr. Leslie wished her to be to 
himself. Jn a few minutes afterwards she 
appeared in the drawing-room to describe 
the events of the morning to Mrs. Tremerton 


In this pony carriage the girls, accom- 
panied by the groom, might drive in any 
direction, excepting beyond the Allington 
station towards Brookley. Mrs. Tremerton 
would sometimes take them in her car- 
riage to Brookley, but when alone it was for- 
bidden ground. Perhaps it showed a want 
of wisdom on Mrs. Tremerton’s part to en- 
force these restrictions on an indulged and 
self-willed girl like Caroline ; but she knew 





and Caroline, hoping they would attribute |and trusted in Edith’s influence, however 
her pale looks to the alarm alone. {rudely she might sometimes behave to 
“What 2 dreadful fright you must have|her. ; e 
had!” said Caroline. “Poor Marie, I’llgoand| Knowing Caroline’s love for her cousin, 
see her presently, but I’m glad I was not at | she would sometimes punish her for being 
home. Dr. Leslie met us in his carriage, and | really impertinent by saying, “ Ah, I suppose 
I’m so glad he was here to comfort you and } Edith teaches you to treat me in this 
take the trouble off your hands. It’s made | manner.” ‘ ; 
you look pale though, Edie.” | Edith generally remained silent on these 
“ Leave your cousin alone now, Caroline,” | ccasions, for once when she ventured to 
said Mrs. Tremerton, who had noticed a pale | speak it made matters worse. 
excited look also in Dr. Leslie’s face when! Caroline had said something extremely 
they met him ; “ she is to lie on the sofa all unbecoming to her grandmother, who replied 
the afternoon by the doctor’s orders, so now, | angrily,— Hh a ; 
Edith, dear, put up your feet and goto sleep.” | _ “‘ That is Edith’s opinion, I suppose, Miss 
Edith obeyed the first injunction, the | Trevor.” 
second was an impossibility; but Mrs.|__ “I hope you do not think so ill of me, 
Tremerton left the room in suppressed ex-| Mrs. ‘Tremerton,” said Edith, gently; but she 
ultation. The young people had been alone | was interrupted by Caroline exclaiming in- 
and mutually interested in the accident. No| dignantly, “Grandmamma, you shall not be 
doubt, by his manner and her pale face, he | SO unjust; you know Edith would not teach 
had asked and been accepted. Marie’s acci-| me to be rude to you, she is always begging 
dent could never have caused such a state of ; me to act differently.” 
excitement in a girl of Edith’s nerve and self-, Angry replies drove Edith from the room 
control, and Mrs. Tremerton, safe in her self- | in tears, and Caroline with unbecoming words 
deception, looked forward to the future with-| indignantly followed. F 
outa doubt that she should have her own Way. | These frequent dissensions formed Edith’s 
| greatest trials; in vain she would reason 
CHAPTER XXIII.—THE STORM BURSTS. |with her cousin, and implore her to set a 
Mrs. TREMERTON, however, was doomed to; watch upon herself; Caroline with tears 
disappointment. Edith was not a girl to| would promise, and trusting to her own 
parade or boast of a conquest; and as Dr. | strength would also fail, till Edith began to 
Leslie did not discontinue his visits till| feel the truth of Solomon’s words, “ Better 
Marie had quite recovered, no one guessed | is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
what had passed, although Mrs. Tremerton stalled ox and hatred therewith.” 





was getting impatient, and Caroline wondered | 
that Dr. Leslie did not speak out. 
Edith was spared any questions, for Caroline | 
had no suspicions, and Mrs. Tremerton con- 
trolled her impatience from an undefined | 


dread of spoiling all ; and so August came to | 


an end. 

During Mrs. Tremerton’s slight illness the | 
girls could drive out alone and have the car- | 
riage when they liked ; but Caroline preferred | 
driving her ponies—two spirited little greys | 
with long tails and manes, named Rodney 
and Bucephalus, the latter ignominiously called | 
Boosey for “ short.” 


|scheme about Dr. 


While Mrs. Tremerton was full of her 
Leslie, she was much 
kinder and more considerate to Edith ; but 
the storm was to burst at last with a force 
which was beyond Edith’s power to endure, 
because it touched upon the secret feelings 
of her heart. 

One bright morning, early in October, 
Edith wished to go into Allington to pur- 
chase some drawing materials. At breakfast 
Caroline said, “ Grandmamma, will you have 
the carriage and go with us to Allington 
this morning? Edith wants some pencils.” 

** No, my dear,” she replied, but you my 
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have the pony chaise ify you like, and drive She pulled up the ponies as she spoke to 

Edith there, if she wishes to go.’ | the side of the road, and Mr. Dormer was 
“ Oh, thank you, that will be better,” she | | obliged to notice the salutation of the young 

replied, as she rang the bell and ordered the | lady,— 

carriage to be ready by half-past ten. “Good morning, Mr. Dormer; Edith 
Caroline's eagerness, caused bythe healthy} wishes to ask you how Mrs. Dormer is 

spirits of youth and a bright sunny day, raised | to- day.” 

suspicions in Mrs. Tremerton’ s mind. He lifted his hat politely to Caroline, who, 
“ You're up to some scheme, young ladies,” | as driver, sat farthest from him; then he 

she said to herself; ‘ah, well, I’ll be even | advanced to the side of the carriage and 

with you,” was the vulgarly expressed thought | shook hands with Edith. “My mother is 

of the rich “ lady.” | better this morning,” he said, “she would 
At the appointed time the two girls, with|be glad to see you if you could call some 


the groom behind them, started for Alling-| day when you are driving by.” 
ton. Edith blushed painfully, she knew how 


Edith was not long in choosing what she/| displeased Mrs. Tremerton would be if she 
required, and then Caroline turned the ponies| proposed such a visit, and without her 
towards home. knowledge she certainly would not attempt it. 

They were approaching Allington Church} Knowing this, she could only say; “I will 
when Caroline suddenly exclaimed in aj try and come, Mr. Dormer; please tell your 


whisper, “Edith, here comes Edward Dor-} mother so, with my dearest love.” 
mer.” While this passed, Caroline sat thinking of 


Once or twice the young ladies had met} Edward Dormer’s distant manner to her with 
the curate of Brookley either when alone or|a feeling of mortified pride. She could not 
with Mrs. Tremerton; on each occasion he| understé and the high principle which made 
had merely raised his hat and passed on ; | him avoid her r, and she knew nothing of the 
but they scarcely expected to meet him so/ hidden current of deep love in his heart for 
near Heathfield. her thoughtless self, which he tried to cgn- 

Edward Dormer had been helping the| ceal beneath cold indifference of manner. 
curate of Allington during the rector’s slight; Presently she glanced up and saw in the 
illness. On this morning, after taking a/distance her grandmamma’s open carriage 
marriage, he had been asked to go and bap-} comingtowards them. “ Here’s grandmamma 
tize a dying baby at a farm near. | coming,” whispered Caroline hastily. Edward 

He was returning after doing so when the} Dormer turned and looked down the road, 
young ladies saw him approaching. | but he did not move; he had nothing to 

“I must stop and ask him how Mrs. | conceal. 

Dormer is,” said Caroline; “you know we} “I hope Mrs. Tremerton is well,” he said, 
heard she was ill last week; she is your}as Edith shook hands with him; then he 
friend, there can be no harm.” }again raised his hat, stepped back on the 

“ Do not stop, Caroline, unless you intend | path, and continued his walk. 
to allow me to speak of it at home.” Caroline touched the ponies with the whip; 

‘Oh, Edith, there will be such unpleasant-| unused to such treatment, they darted forward 
ness if you do.” }ata rapid pace, passing Mrs. Tremerton’s 

“ Better that than concealment ; but don’t| carriage at such speed that her loud 
stop, Caroline, I can write to Mrs. Dormer| exclamation, “Stop, Caroline!” wasunheeded. 
or send the groom to inquire for her.’ | Indeed, it would have been a difficult matter 

“Now, Edith, what possible harm can} | for Caroline to pull up the ponies even had 
there be in asking a gentleman how his| she wished to do so, which she did not. 
mother is?” | On they went like the wind; the girls heard 

“The harm is in disobeying and disoblig-| the carriage stop, and presently the foot- 
ing your grandmamma, Caroline.” | man’s breathless voice calling to the groom. 

“You are over-conscientious,” said Caro-| “It’s no use, William,” cried Caroline, 
line, ‘and I’m sure it does not prevent you| without turning her head ; “tell Pearse I 
from being suspected.” | cannot stop the ponies. 

" Perhaps not, but if I am conscious of} By this time the exhausted servant had 
having done right, a false suspicion cannot] given up the pursuit, and the ponies, only 
hurt me.” restrained by Caroline’s firm hand from falling 

“T don’t care,” said Caroline, “Here is|into a gallop, tossed their flowing manes, 
Mr. Dormer and I shall stop.” | whisked their long tails, and shook their fat 
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sides as they trotted on, till a turn in the 
road carried them out of sight. 

Mrs. Tremerton scarcely allowed the man 
to remount to his place after leaving his 
message, before she desired the coachman to 
drive on, intending to overtake Mr. Dormer, 
and give him, as she termed it, “a piece of 
her mind.” But from this indignity he was 
saved by calling at the Allington rectory in 
his way home. 

From the moment of saying farewell to 
Edward Dormer, Edith had not spoken ; the 
appearance of Mrs. Tremerton’s carriage, the 
wild movements of the ponies, her anxiety 
respecting their present safety and future 
consequences, seemed to deprive her of the 
power of uttering a word. 

But when they reached home her tongue 
was loosed. ‘“‘ Caroline,” she said, “ why did 
you not stop the ponies? I am sure your 
grandmamma will be very angry.” 

“T know she will, Edie, and I am very 
sorry now that I waited for you to speak to 
Mr. Dormer; yet I only wished to show ‘a 
little respect for his mother.” 

“Yes, Caroline, but you promised Mrs. 
Tremerton that you would never hold any 
communication with him beyond bowing 
when you met. What must she have thought 
when she saw Mr. Dormer standing talking 
to us at the carriage door?” 

“Oh, I know, Edith, and I’m afraid to 
think of all the unjust things she will say to 
you,—and it’s my fault.” 

“TI must bear whatever Mrs. Tremerton 
says, Caroline, for your sake, for she has 
cause to be angry at your disobedience.” 


my opinion. I know what young girls are ; 
and I’m up to their tricks.” 

“* But, grandmamma,” said Caroline, half 
ashamed of what she had said, and at the 
same time raising her hand to silence Edith, 
“ Mr. Dormer is a clergyman and a gentleman. 
Do you suppose he would make appointments 
with young ladies on the sly?” 

“A gentleman indeed, with a mechanic’s 
wages! don’t talk such nonsense to me ; at 
all events, I mean to put a stop to these 
appointments for the future. I know it is all 
through that girl. Miss Raymond,” she 
continued, turning to where Edith had seated 
herself in terror and dismay at these un- 
controllable tempers, “‘I have given you a 
home in my house, I have fed and clothed 
you for three months; and you requite my 
kindness by corrupting my grandchild ; you 
had better find another home as soon as you 
can.” 

“‘Grandmamma!” exclaimed Caroline, pas- 
sionately, ‘I am ashamed of you !” 

“Hush!” said Edith, who had risen, and 
now stood before the irate lady with a pale 
face butcalm demeanour. ‘“ Mrs. Tremerton,” 
she continued, “ you will remember that from 
the first I hesitated to accept your kind offer 
of a home ; my reasons were founded on fears 








| I will be ready in two hours. I——. 





which have to-day been realized. It would 
be impossible for me to remain now after your 
expressed but mistaken opinion of my 
conduct. If you will send for a fly, or allow 
one of the grooms to drive me to the station, 
” 

“ You shan’t go, I can’t spare you, Edith,” 

said Caroline, clinging to her. “Grandmam- 


But /Azs time it was more than Edith could | ma,” retract what you said ; you know it is 


bear. 


false ;” and then she threw herself into Edith’s 


Mrs. Tremerton did not return till nearly | arms and sobbed bitterly. 


Mrs. Tremerton did not speak; Edith’s 





























an hour after the young ladies ; unhappily, | 
her anger was increased by reflection, and calmness in taking her at her word mortified 
her pride, and Caroline’s assertion that her 


she had worked herself up to such a pitch | 
of indignation, that when desiring Marie to; grandmother knew she had spoken falsely 


send the young ladies to the morning-room, | touched her conscience. 

she could scarcely speak distinctly. | “Darling, I must go,” whispered Edith, 
“How dare you make appointments for) after a pause ; then she turned and left the 

my granddaughter with your paltry acquaint-| room, and Caroline, with a reproach to her 

ances, Miss Raymond?” were the words which | grandmother which need not be repeated, 

greeted Edith as they entered. She was about | threw herself on the sofa and sobbed pas- 

to ask Mrs. Tremerton’s meaning, when|sionately. 

Caroline, forgetting in her anger the respect} Rather conscience-stricken, and, as her 

due to.an elder, exclaimed,— anger subsided, half ashamed of herself, 
“How dare you, grandmamma, accuse Miss| Mrs. Tremerton sat for some minutes in 

Raymond so unjustly? I stopped the ponies | silence, then she said,— 

myself, against Edith’swish, for she threatened| ‘It’s no use lying there crying your eyes 

to tell you if I did.” out, Caroline ; go and order lunch for Miss 
“ You are impertinent, Miss Trevor,” she | Raymond, and the carriage when she wants 

replied, “ but your impertinence will not alter | it.” 
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Caroline rose hastily, and drying her tears, 
exclaimed, “‘Grandmamma, you «ve sorry, 
won’t you ask Edith to stay ?” 

‘“‘ No, certainly not; it will do her good to 
be knocked about in the world a bit.” In 
truth, notwithstanding Mrs. Tremerton’s 
consciousness of being wrong, she was 
smarting under the effect of Edith’s calm, 
dignified reply ; she knew well that no con- 
cessions would induce her to remain now. 

Caroline escaped from the room, she 
hastened the preparation of lunch, and stood 
over her pale cousin while she forced her to 
take wine and other things to cheer her up. 

She would have entertained her with 
invectives against her grandmother, but 
to this Miss Raymond firmly put a stop. 

At last, when the boxes were ready and 
the carriage announced, Caroline clung to 
Edith, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, dear Edie, I cannot 
let you go; I shall do something desperate 
when you are gone, I know I shall.” 

“God will protect you, darling Carry,” 
said Edith, with streaming eyes, as she 
pressed the weeping girl to her heart. “ Oh, 
Carry, will you not learn to trust Him ?” 

A knock at the door disturbed them. 
“ William says you will miss the train, Miss 
Raymond,” said Marie, as she entered. 

“T’m coming, Marie; where is Mrs. 
Tremerton ?” 

“In the morning-room, Mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, don’t wish her good-bye,” said 
Caroline, ‘‘ there’s no time.” 

“ Hush!” said Edith, as she ran down- 
stairs, “ I must.” 

She opened the door of the morning-room, 
and advancing to Mrs. Tremerton, held out 
her hand, saying, “Good-bye, Mrs. Tremerton, 
thank you for all your kindness to me.” 

“T wish you good morning, Miss 
Raymond,” said the lady, leaving the hand 
unnoticed. The calm demeanour, the for- 
giving spirit shown by this farewell, and the 


offered hand increased the bitterness of the 


conscience-stricken woman. 

The sensitive heart of the young girl was 
now completely broken. In tears she left 
the room. In tears she once more kissed 
Caroline and took her seat in the carriage, 
and through these blinding tears she took 


her last farewell look of Heathfield House, | 


and Caroline weeping in the portico. 
When and where would Mrs. Tremerton 
again meet Edith Raymond ? 
CHAPTER XXIV,—LADY CLAIRVILLE, 
In the county of Cheshire stands a long, 


low, irregular, but picturesque building, | 


|named Clair Hall. Its front forms two sides 
|of a square, and the upper story is decorated 
| by a kind of gigantic black lattice-work, 
| such as is seen on many of the old-fashioned 
| houses in Chester. 

| It is surrounded by a park, the undulating 
| turf dotted here and there with trees. 

| From the rooms at the back, which have 
jbeen rebuilt and modernized, the view is 
|rather common-place, but the side windows 
‘lock out on the Welsh hills and the 
|picturesque ruins named Beeston Castle 
| clearly defined against the blue sky, but the 
grand trees and the bold scenery of Essex are 
| Wanting. 

| In the library of Clair Hall sata lady of 
middle age, with delicate features, fair hair, 
j}and a gentle look by which we can recognise 
|her truly as the mother of Arthur Clairville. 
|The face in one less amiable would have 
‘looked fretful and impatient, but it had 
| more of a careworn, sad expression, which 
|spoke of trouble endured without a shadow 
| of consolation or sympathy. 

| Lady Clairville was a woman of peculiar 
\temperament and deep feeling, more espe- 
| cially on religious subjects. Herchildhoodhad 
| been spent with a maiden aunt, whose strict 
| puritan principles had produced in the mind 
'of the nervous, sensitive child a fear and a 
dread of God only as the punisher of sin, and 
}as an awful Judge whom it was terrible to 
| offend. 

| Of the Christian’s God, the kind and pity- 
ling Father, “who spared not His own Son, 
ibut gave Him up for us all,” she knew 
| comparatively nothing. 
On the death of this aunt, when Lady 
| Clairville was about fifteen, she was taken to 
|reside at the house of gay relatives, who 
| laughed at her religious notions, and after a 
\few years so far smothered them that the 
|young girl was easily persuaded to marry 
| Lord Clairville, although she knew him to 
| be utterly uninfluenced by religion. 

| Twelve months afterwards he was killed 
| by a fall from his horse while hunting, and 
|his widow became a mother within a few 
‘days after hearing the fatal tidings of his 
| death. 

| But from that hour the early teachings of 
'her aunt returned with full force; she con- 


isidered the death of her husband as a 
| judgment upon her for marrying an ungodly 
| man, and she believed that her sin would be 
| visited upon her child, and that he would be 
| condemned to eternal wrath. 

As the boy grew she taught him her own 
harsh doctrines, and the child would trembie 
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with fear as he thought of the great God who 
to his childish mind had been represented as 
an object of terror. 

As he advanced towards manhood his 
mother’s religion became distasteful to him, 
and he would openly show his dislike ; and 


when his mother expostulated, he would |: 


agonize her by saying,— 

“Well, mamma, it’s no use, I dare say I 
am ordained to be lost, so I can’t help 
myself.” 

No wonder that the gentle, timid, mis- 
taken woman looked sad. 

Lord Clairville went to Eton and Oxford, 
and while there the overstrung bow relaxed 
almost to infidelity; and there were plenty 
of Satan’s emissaries at hand to tempt the 
yielding youth to folly and extravagance. 

Arthur inherited to a great degree his 
mother’s sensitive, gentle nature ; therefore a 
fear of God’s judgments, and a deep con- 
viction of His absolute existence, preserved 
him from the lower paths of vice, although 
at times he was tempted to doubt the truth of 
Christianity altogether. 

His love for Caroline Trevor was the first 
step out of the broad road to destruction ; and 
Edith Raymond’s ideas of the nature of God, 
so new to him, startled him into reflection. 
Sir Henry’s refusal to allow him to win the 
hand of his daughter, and the plain speaking 
he had used on the subject of his debts, 
aroused in the young Earl a determination to 
examine for himself the Bible records of the 
Christianity which was exemplified by Edith 
and Sir Henry Trevor, and so different from 
the harsh religion taught by his mother. 

Well might Edith tell Caroline that God 
often allows the example of a Christian to be 
the means of the conversion of those who, 


“seeing his good works, thus glorify our) 


Father who is in heaven.” 

And now Lord Clairville, in his exile, is 
learning purer lessons than those taught by 
his mother ; he is beginning to think of God 
as a God of love and mercy. He has not 
forgotten the bright girl whom he has left in 
England, though something of fear does 
now and then arise lest another should win 
her from him; but even this does not divert 
his mind from the subject which he wishes to 
clear up. 

At the little French town in which he has 
taken up his abode for a few weeks he has 
the companionship of an English clergyman 
travelling for his health. 

They met first at the tomb of Napoleon, 
in the Hétel des Invalides, at Paris. While 
looking down into the wondrous tomb, the 


clergyman, attracted by the young English 
face, was constrained to address him. 

The English tongue formed a sufficient 
introduction, and from that day the Rev. 
John Chalmers and the young Earl became 
staunch friends. 

It was not long before Arthur opened his 
heart to the clergyman on the religious doubts 
| which had arisen in his mind and caused him 
}so much anxiety. We need not write down 
the arguments drawn from Scripture to prove 
the mercy, the forbearance, the goodness, and 
the love of our Father in heaven. The Rev. 
John Chalmers was, like the disciple whose 
name he bore, a preacher of the truth that 
“God is love,’ and the heart of Lord 
Clairville gradually opened to the glorious 
fact. 

His mother, as she now sits in the library 
at Clair Hall, is reading a letter from her son 
with fear and trembling ; she dreads lest this 
reliance on God’s eternal love of which he 
writes may not after all be presumption. 
She has not reached far beyond the Wicket 
Gate on the Pilgrim’s road, she is turning her 
back on the cross ; and she carries her burden 
still ; yet the substance of the letter pleases 
her, and she knows that her son’s debts will 
be paid if he allows only one year’s income 
to be set apart for that purpose. 

He wished her to accompany him abroad, 
but she preferred to remain at home with two 
tried servants, and to occupy only a small 
portion of the house, while the rest was closed 
and covered up as usual during the absence 
of the family, and she knew that by doing so 
|her own economy would shorten her son’s 
absence. 

Lord Clairville’s estate had been carefully 
husbanded during her son’s long minority by 
his steward and his mother, who during that 
time found her handsome jointure more than 
enough for her simple requirements. 

For her son’s sake she had forced herself 
into society, but while she dreaded his 
choosing a wife from among the worldly, 
frivolous women she met there, she could not 
help looking forward with pleasure to the 
time when she should be the Dowager Lady 
Clairville. Of Caroline Trevor's character she 
knew nothing ; Arthur seldom mentioned her 
name to his mother, and she had never seen 
her. He had been introduced by the Squire 
to Mrs. Tremerton and Caroline about twelve 
months before our story commences, and 
the lady had fixed upon the young Earl 
as a husband for her granddaughter. The 
questions whether he possessed suitability 








of character, or religious, or even moral 
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principles, were as nought to Mrs. Tremerton. |‘ What part of London do you want to go 
Lord Clairville was rich and an earl, that| to, miss?” 


was enough; Caroline’s likes and dislikes 
were to be disregarded. The nonsense about 
affection, and all that romantic stuff would 
soon be set aside. If she wished Caroline to 
marry the young Earl, she must learn to like 
him, and she would take care to prevent her 
from loving any one else, or at least fancy- 
ing she did so. 

No wonder, therefore, that with such ideas 
she so strictly forbade and insisted that Caro- 
line should avoid all communication with 
Brookley; neither would she allow her to visit | 
any house at which she was likely to meet | 
the Dormers. | 

On the first discovery of the existence of the | 
new curate at Brookley, she had been tempted 
to tell Caroline of the compact made between | 
her father and Lord Clairville, or even to} 
write to the young Earl and summon him 
home. But she did not dare so openly toy 
dispute Sir Henry’s wishes with his own child | 
at present. 

After seeing Mr. and Mrs. Dormer, another | 
impression was created, which set her mind at | 
rest. Contemptuouslyas she spoke of them, she | 
still felt sure that both mother and son would | 
be above using any underhanded means to| 
entrap her grandchild. If “that young curate” | 
wanted Caroline, he would come openly and | 
ask for her. “I shall have an answer ready | 
for him,” she said to herself with a chuckle, | 
“that he little expects.” 

How far she was right will be seen in future | 


| 


events. 








CHAPTER XXV.—ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


EDITH arrived at the Fenchurch Street 


station at about six o’clock. She had counted 


the contents of her purse and found that it 
contained little more than three pounds. 
This she knew must last her till she could 
find a home. It was after business hours, 
and therefore too late to call upon Mr. 
Thornton, but she knew that his address was 
in Bedford Row, and if she could find safe 
shelter for the night she could go to him in 
the morning. 

As she stood thus reflecting by her boxes, a 
civil porter approached her. “ Do you want 
a cab, miss? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied, startled into thought 
of the present by his voice. “Can you 
recommend me to an hotel?” 

The man considered for a moment ; none 
in that locality seemed suitable for such a 
young lady. At last a thought struck him. 


“Somewhere near Bedford Row,” she re- 
plied. “Ihave to call there in the morning 
early.” 

At once he recommended the Charing 
Cross Hotel. “It will be a little more ex- 
pensive,” he said, “ but more fit for the likes 
of you, miss, than the hotels about here or 
in the City.” 

He quickly procured a cab, and placing 
Edith’s boxes upon it, directed the driver 
where to go, and assisted her in; and then 
poor Edith, unacquainted with the bye-laws 
of the company, placed a shilling in his 
hand. 

When Edith entered the hall of the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel a feeling of desolation came 
over her, which was almost more than she 
could bear. 

The intuitive womanliness which made 
her as a young girl shrink from travelling 
or staying at an hotel alone, rendered her 
position most painful as the waiter advanced 
and politely asked if her boxes were to be 
taken up-stairs, and if she wished to remain 
the night. 

The deep mourning and the crape veil 
were a welcome shrouding to the sensitive 
feelings. 

“I wish to sleep here,” she said, as calmly 
as she could, “and I should like a private 
sitting-room—not the most expensive,” she 
added, remembering the contents of her 
purse. 

There was something in the refined and 


| gentle voice which excited sympathy in the 
| middle-aged waiter, instead of that super- 


| ciliousness with which the discovery that the 
| new arrival is either poor or stingy is gene- 
rally received. 

| You won’t mind going up-stairs, miss?” 
he said when she had paid the cab-driver. 

| “Qh no,” she replied. “Is it very 
| high?” she added, as she thought of the 
| story upon story in these railway hotels, at 
|which she had often gazed in wondering 
astonishment. 

“You can go up in the lift,” he said, 
opening the inner door. “I will ring for 
the chambermaid; which box will you re- 
quire ?” 

Edith was obliged to raise her thick veil 
and expose the pale young face as she pointed 
out the box. 

Numerous conjectures passed through the 
man’s mind as to the probable causes which 
had sent this young girl, evidently a lady, to 
an hotel alone; but notwithstanding his in- 
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ability to account for it, he determined that 
she should be properly attended to. 

Edith, half in fear and half amused, took 
her seat in the lift, and was presently landed 
on the fifth story of the lofty building, and 
shown by a chambermaid into a private room. 

Now fairly launched into the world, Edith 
brought all her natural calmness and self- 
reliance to bear on her position. She asked 
to be shown into her bedroom, she ordered 
tea and an egg, and then taking off her bonnet 
and waterproof, selected a few things from 
her box and carpet bag, refreshed herself 
with bathing her hands and face in cold 
water, and then returned to the sitting-room 
to reflect on what she had done. 

Was her conduct in leaving Mrs. Tremer- 
ton so hastily wrong? Had she been im- 
patient? ought she to have stayed rather 
than place herself in such a position ? 

The more she reflected, the less possible 
did it appear that she could have remained. 
Not only was the residence with such a 
woman as Mrs. Tremerton a trial beyond 
endurance, but she was while there constantly 
reminded of Edward Dormer, whom she tried 
to forget now she knew too well that his heart 
was given to another. 

But for this, she could at once have sought 
a home with her dearfriend Edward’s mother; 
or had Sir Henry Trevor been at home, she 
could have applied to him for advice. 

After all, it might be for the best ; she had 
education, and a life of independence was 
far preferable to a life of idleness at Heath- 
field House. 

The appearance of the tea-tray set aside 
for a time all reflections, the egg and the 
toast looked very tempting, she ate with a 
feeling of exhaustion which made the slight 
meal very grateful; but after the tray was 
removed the lonely room induced painful 
thoughts. Before nine o’clock the excite- 
ment and fatigue of the day sent her to her 
bedroom, and there, in the midst of the busy 
scenes of London life, she knelt and im- 
plored guidance of Him who has promised 
never to forsake those who trust Him. 

After a night of peaceful sleep Edith rose 
refreshed and strengthened for the duties of 
the day, yet she seated herself and ordered 
breakfast with fear and trembling as she 
thought of what she should be charged for all 
this accommodation. To stay long at such an 
hotel was impossible ; she knew that there 
were cheaper places at which she could find 
board—but where? Never had the world 
appeared so like a waste howling wilderness 
as it did now. Her only hope rested upon 





Mr. Thornton, her mother’s solicitor, as well 
as Sir Henry Trevor's, and joint trustee with 
Sir Henry for her little property of £30 
a year, which she well knew she could not 
live upon anywhere, much less in London. 

She decided, therefore, to follow out her 
intention of the preceding evening, and to 
cal! upon Mr. Thornton. 

After breakfast she asked for her bill, and 
was much relieved to find that her stay for 
sixteen hours had not cost the whole of her 
money, as in her nervousness she feared it 
would. ‘Then she sent for a cab, and leaving 
her boxes at the hotel, started for Bedford 
Row. The clocks had sounded the hour of 
ten but a very few minutes when she arrived, 
but Mr. Thornton was at his post. 

‘You are early, Miss Raymond,” he said, 
rising to shake hands with her as the clerk 
ushered her into his private room. “I did 
not know you were in town; take a seat,” he 
continued, placing a chair for her. “I sup- 
pose you are come about the letter I wrote 
to you yesterday.” 

“I left Heathfield yesterday,” she said, 
with a slight blush, “your letter could not 
reach there till this morning ; what was it 
about ?” 

“* Respecting the house at Shooter’s Hill,” 
he said, “did you wish to see me on that 
subject ?” 

“No,” she replied, “my inquiries relate 
to a very different matter, but they can wait ; 
I would rather hear what you have to say 
first, Mr. Thornton.” 

“ Well, then, I may as well tell you at once 
that the gentleman who has rented your late 
mother’s house furnished for three months is 
ready to take it entirely off your hands and 
purchase the furniture, if you agree to accept 
the terms he offers.” 

Poor Edith, the revulsion of feeling at this 
news, after the events of the past twenty-four 
hours, was almost too much for her, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes. 

““T have Mr. Wilson’s letter here,” con- 
tinued Mr. Thornton, searching among his 
papers, and therefore not noticing Edith’s 
emotion. When he again turned to her she 
had recovered herself, and could listen to his 
statements, 

“ Will.you explain it all to me?” she said; 
“of course I am ready to agree to what you 
think best.” 

“ First, then, I have a cheque for £3 
quarter's rent at #120 a year; and the letter 
states that Mr. Wilson is willing to take the 
house off your hands; that is, to become 
landlord for the remainder of the term of 
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like to accept a home. When I came to you 
this morning, it was to ask you if I could get 
boarded anywhere for a few weeks for the 
47 10s. which I suppose is due to me of the 
first quarter of my income. I could not live 
in apartments by myself.” 

“No, certainly not; but, Miss Raymond, 
you need not now make yourself uneasy. 
After I have deducted the quarter’s rent for 
the house, I will give you a cheque for the 
balance of the £30 sent me by Mr. Wilson, 
and you can have the £7 ros. as well, if you 
like, and then you know there will be the 
4150 to fall back upon.” 





seven years; all responsibility of rent and 
taxes, therefore, will cease with yourself and 
your trustees. Do you understand me so 
far?” 

“ Perfectly,” she said. 

“ Well, then, I will now read you the letters 
I have received on the subject,” said Mr. 
Thornton, and Edith, who listened attentively 
not only to the letters, but to his own 
remarks, gathered the following particulars :— 

That Mr. Wilson, after paying £30 for 
the quarter’s rent of the house furnished, was 
willing not only to take it for the remainder | 


of the term, but to pay £150 down for the 
furniture. To Edith it was as if a mine of| “Oh, my dear, kind friend,” she said, “I 


wealth were opened before her eyes ; she had | cannot tell you how this has relieved me. I 
known privations even during her mother’s | need not explain why I have left Heathfield, 
life, but they were as nothing to the poverty | but this morning I scarcely knew what was 
which only a few hours before had stared her | before me in the future. I believe I am com- 
in the face. She could now also appreciate | petent to take an engagement as governess, 
the value of the furniture—Sir Henry’s gift—j| but I was at a loss where to apply, and I 
which could realize so much after a lapse of! knew no one in London with whom I could 
four years and constant use. i board till I obtained one.” 
“Do you consider £150 sufficient, Miss} “ Make yourself quite easy on that score, 
Raymond ?” inquired the lawyer. | Miss Raymond. While you have been talking 
Edith conquered the emotion which had|I have thought of a temporary home for you. 
kept her silent for some minutes. | I will give you a note to the lady at whose 
*‘T am no judge,” she replied, “‘ Sir Henry | school my daughters are educated. She will 
never would tell us what it cost him to furnish | no doubt receive you for a time, and not only 
the house. I only know what the value of that | give you every assistance and advice, but 
sum would be to me zow, Mr. Thornton.” also put you in the way of obtaining the 
“That is certainly a great incentive for| engagement you require.” 
closing with Mr. Wilson’s offer,” he said,| ‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Thornton; where 
“but why now so much more than three | does this lady live?” said Edith. 
months ago? You did not seem to wish to| “At Norwood, near the Crystal Palace, in 
sell the furniture then. Are you still at|a very pleasant part of Surrey. I will write 
Heathfield ?” ithe letter for you presently; but now that 
“No,” she replied, with a quivering lip; difficulty is overcome we must return to 
I suppose you are agreeable that 




















“circumstances have occurred which make | business. 
it necessary that I should depend upon my | the furniture shall be disposed of for the price 


own resources, and I came to you this morn- | offered.” 
ing for advice.” | Yes, indeed I am, if you and Sir Henry 


| 

In Mr. Thornton’s heart rose a feeling of | approve. Can you act alone during his 
indignation against those whose conduct had | absence, Mr. Thornton ?” 
no doubt been the cause of casting an orphan} “Yes, I have power to do so, subject to 
girl of twenty on the world, and he had heard | your approval; you are an infant in the eye 
enough of Mrs. Tremerton to guess at the|of the law,” he said, smiling, “but we wish 
truth. to treat you as a rational being, and, as you 

Yet as he glanced at the calm face, in| agree, I will prepare the documents at once, 
which energy and strong endurance were|to complete Mr. Wilson’s proposal; and if 
clearly defined, he did not fear for her. | you will give me a few moments while I 

“In what way can I advise you, Miss | 
Raymond? I am willing to do so to the utmost | 


write to Mrs. Howard, then I will draw a 
cheque for the balance due to you, with the 





of my power.” addition of the £7 10s.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied ; “the fact is, I} Again thanking the kind lawyer, Edith sat 
should like to obtain an engagement as| perfectly still, while her heart rose up in 
governess, but until I can do so I have no| thankfulness to Him who had so smoothed 
home, no friends—at least,” she added, cor- | her path and relieved her of all her fears. 
recting herself, ‘“‘none with whom I should} In a very short time, with the letter in her 
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hand and the cheque in her purse, Edith rose} “All men are not all evil,” said Lord Byron, 
to take a farewell leave of the kind solicitor, | and all cab-drivers, when left to make their 
while tears of gratitude stood in her eyes, as! own demands for fees, are not extortioners ; 
Re accompanied her to the cab which still} at least, if so, this driver was an exception. 

waited. He would have advised some women! Edith began to feel rather tired when she 
to take care of the cheque, but there was some-| seated herself in the train, after taking her 
thing about the calm self-reliance of Edith | ticket to Norwood ; but before the day closed 
which made him feel that to her such advice | she had found a comfortable home and a new 





would be an insult. 

She was driven at once to the bank, and 
from thence to the Charing Cross station for 
her boxes. 

Having obtained them, and with real plea- 
sure placed an unexpected fee in the waiter’s 
hand, she again started for the Victoria sta- 
tion; here she dismissed the cab-driver, quite 
satisfied with being paid the fare he asked, 
without a demur. 


CHRIST AND 


friend in Mrs. Howard, who readily received 
| the young lady so highly recommended in 
| Mr. Thornton’s note. 

The weekly sum named for board and 
lodging was one which Edith now felt she 
could afford, and she laid her head on her 
| pillow that night in peaceful trust in Him 

'who had already helped her so far on her 
way. 


WOMANHOOD. 


STUDIES OF NEW TESTAMENT FEMALE CHARACTER. 


V.m-MARTHA AND MARY, 


Luke x. 


St. LuKE tells us that our Lord entered into 
a certain village, not mentioning its name. Yet 
it seems as if we could almost certainly identify 
it as Bethany. Possibly, however, the omis- 
sion was intentional. ‘The probable reasons 
for such omission we will discuss at length 
when we come to consider the anointing at 
Bethany. That, however, we have the same 
Martha and Mary here as appear there, none 
who consider the character of the two sisters 
as set forth both by St. Luke, and more at 
length by St. John, can for a moment doubt. 
Martha is, in both accounts, the prominent 
personage, who takes the first place in the 
household. It is also clear that the house is 
her house, and it is she who receives Jesus. 
Her name also signifies, in the language then 
spoken,“ the Lady,” and this may explain the 
exact form of St. Luke’s expression, “a certain 
woman named Martha,” as though there were 
significance even in the name itself ; which 
though but a name, given as we give names 
now, yet in some degree expressed the dis- 
position of the owner. Mary, on the other 
hand, is subordinate, and is introduced to us, 
with some emphasis in the original, as simply 
Martha’s sister. The narrative is silent as 
to any one else being present at this feast, 
but we are not therefore, allowed to infer that 
there were none. A feast implies guests, 
and on this occasion, therefore, Lazarus and 
Simon also might have been of those that 
sat at meat with them. 


38—42. 

We must, in considering this passage, be 
cautious not to do injustice to the true cha- 
racter of Martha. She has been superficially 
regarded by some as a merely worldly-minded 


the edge from the moral of the history, and 
to blunt the point of its lessons. She did 
what was right. She received the Lord into 
her house, and it was her duty as the elder 
sister, to whom the house belonged, to pre- 
pare, or at least provide the meal which she 
would have to set before her guests. That 
this meal, moreover, should be better and 
more elaborate than ordinary was simply 
appropriate to the occasion, and nothing but 
a:right display of that hospitality which both 
old and new covenants equally commend. 
The fault on this occasion was, at any rate, 
not in the service itself which Martha ren- 
dered,—that was necessary ; it was rather in 
the manner of its performance. 

Nevertheless we must observe, in con- 
sidering Martha’s conduct, that the Lord 
afterwards speaks of a choice which He de- 
clares Mary had made, and which implies, 
therefore, that Martha had her choice also. 
Now, if we reflect a little, we shall see clearly 
that this must have been the case, because it 
would fall to the elder sister to elect whether 
she would, while the feast was preparing, 
entertain her guest by such conversation as 
would be suitable in a hostess, or would in 
her own person make these preparations 








woman ; but to suppose this is to take off 
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herself. If she had chosen, as her right was, courteous to her great Guest, accusing even 
the former, then, without choice, the latter | Him of fault, or if not of fault, at least of 
duty would have fallen to Mary. That|neglect. “ Dost Thou notcare?” as though 
Martha would have gained while Mary would | this act of Mary had escaped His notice, 
not have lost we cannot doubt, for ever most |and she, poor Martha, who was doing so 
blessed in their performance are those duties | much and working so hard, was overlooked. 
which in a sense we do not choose at all,| For that she as much overrates her own part 
but which the Lord lays upon us. But|as she underrates Mary’s is evident from 
Martha chose the more bustling and showy | what she goes on to say, which amounts even 
occupation, while Mary made her choice in | to an accusation against her sister, —“ that my 
humility. Of her it is said, “ Which also” | sister hath left me to serve alone.” She de- 
(in contradistinction to her sister) “sat at | preciates her sister just as she exalts herself. 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.” Her/She is doing all, quite all, the work; she is 
humility is shown by her posture, sitting at|left by this sister of hers alone, as though 
Jesus’ feet. Thus, in a low place, although as | listening to His words were almost the same 
a daughter of the house she was likely enough | thing as doing nothing! and in this self- 
entitled to a high one, she sat and heard his | satisfied and yet troubled frame of mind she 
word. | goes even furtherstill, She ventures even to 
Opposed, then, to this quiet, humble sitting | instruct the Lord himself. She knows what 
of Mary is the being cumbered * about| HE ought to do, and she is not afraid to tell 
much serving of Martha. Martha was un-|Him! “Bid her therefore that she help 
able to listen like Mary, for she has too| me.” 
many disturbing thoughts. Her ministration,| Thus, then, does this history bring before 
even to the Lord himself, is, it appears, in|us a sad instance of the ill effects of 
the nature of a distraction from better things. | womanly self-importance and jealousy, and 
She is cumbered with it rather than comforted | we see how rapidly it has led this pious, 





by it. 
think of it too harshly, as perhaps, if we 
looked only at the English version, we might 
be inclined to do, for (as the word in the 
original reminds us) this serving of Martha’s 
is ministration, after all. It was not, then, in 
the much serving or ministration that the 
error lay. The fault was not that Martha 
ministered, but that she was cumbered with 
her ministrations. This was the dead fly in 
her precious ointment which destroyed its 
savour. 

But this disturbed and troubled frame of 
mind destroys all Martha’s satisfaction in her 
service. She is conscious all the while that 
her sister is enjoying more than herself the 
visit of the Lord. Afterall, it seems that her 
busy service and elaborate preparations do 
not procure for her the notice she desired, or 
give her the satisfaction she anticipated. 
And at length she can bear this fancied 
neglectno longer. Accordingly, she comes to 
the Lord; thus we learn that her service 
kept her away from Him, perhaps even in 
another apartment, so that the chief ministrant 
is furthest away from Christ’s presence. 
When she comes she reveals the true state of 
her heart ; she addresses Him as “ Lord,” be- 
ginning reverently enough, but immediately 
breaks off, and becomes almost rude and un- 

* The word is peculiar to this place. 
vincialism **put abcut ” 
in modern English. 


The pro- 


will give its exact meaning 


Yet we must not press this too far, or | 


active, earnest soul astray. She is in no 
mind to hear the words which are words of 
eternal life. She fancies that even the Lord 
himself fails to appreciate her. She sees 
nothing but what is wrong in the sister 
which she loves, and at length is moved to 
pettish, irritable questioning of that which 
He himself has ordered. The lesson is all the 
more impressive when we observe that this 
occurred during services specially rendered 
to Jesus, and devised for his honour ; that, 
moreover, He was present in the midst of 
them all, and that in its proper place and de- 
gree the service itself was not only legitimate, 
but even necessary. It shows us, then, very 
clearly, that it is not the work we do for 
Christ, but the spirit in which we do it, which 
gives it its real value. If, moreover, we are 
right in the surmise that Martha made choice 
of this work of hers because it would most 
gratify her bustling spirit and love of self- 
importance, and because, secretly, she did 
not value the Lord’s word as much as she 
ought to have done, what a caution have 
we, in our own efforts to do the Lord’s work, 
lest we make such a choice and encourage 
such motives ourselves ! 

“ Jesus answered and said.” The word 
answered, which, as here, so frequently occurs 
in the narrative of the Gospels, is not super- 
fluous. We have an answer to Martha’s 
spirit as well as to her question; a deep 





responsive word which went down into the 
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recesses of her inmost soul. The Lord be-|Christ which have soon shown signs of the 
gins his answer, also, with her twice repeated | selfish, troubled spirit engaged in them by 
name, Martha, Martha—a token of reproof, | jealousies and complaints, as it were, about 
says Alford, and truly ; yet there is a peculiar | holy things, and in the presence of the Lord 
significance i in the use of the name. To call| himself, we have need to say, Be on your 
one by one’s name (see Exod. xxiii. 17) has a | guard ye servants of the Lord ; examine your 
special meaning, and betokens acceptance. By | hearts for double motives and distracting in- 
this reiterated call the Lord awakens Martha, | fluences as you go about those labours which 
and alarms her out of her uneasy, self-satis-| minister to Him and His entail; and the 
fied confusion. He proceeds next to show/sign that these distractions have entered is 
her the nature of her error. ‘Thou art/disatisfaction with your own share of the 
careful and troubled about many things.” | work, or envy of your brethren, or a murmur- 
She was careful. ‘This word points to her | ing spirit against your Lord, as though He had 
inner anxieties, while troubled, refers to the | forgotten you, and did not appreciate your 
outer bustle and confusion of her acts, and / efforts. When you see the compass needle 
all this about many things. The feast was|shake and hesitate, it is because another 
not altogether made to entertain the Guest,/ magnet is moving near it and drawing it 
neither was it prepared with a single aim to|away by its secret influence from the true 
His honour. Martha, however little she} direction. So also when you see the work 
might have suspected it, was not working | begins to languish, and contentions enter, and 
exclusively for Him, not even principally, | the Lord himself seems to look coldly upon 
otherwise she would have thought more it, know that evil, selfish influences are grow- 
highly of the privilege of hearing his word | ing up, and that, however single- minded you 
than she evidently did think. It requires no | may believe yourself to be, you are, in reality, 
great penetration to discover that one of the | careful and troubled about many things. 
things about which she was careful and; But, says the Lord, “one thing is need- 
troubled was Martha herself. She wished | ful.” Some have supposed that our blessed 
to do honour to her Guest, but it was with | Lord meant that only one dish is needful, 
the consciousness also that the hostess has | and thus reproved the elaborate display w hich 
her share of honour likewise. Thus Martha} Martha was preparing. ‘This intrepretation 
has the keenest and liveliest sense of the fact | has been adopted by acute and earnest com- 
that this service which she is privileged to | mentators ; yet surely so to understand these 
give to Him will redound in notice and favour | words is to take a very superficial view of 
to herself; and of this she is chiefly thinking. | our history. The elaborate preparation, if in- 
Hers is, as yet, not a pure love ; it is tainted | deed it existed—for we are not told that there 
with selfishness and pride; and then as might | was anything unusual in the feast,—could 
be expected, for want of love to God displays | only be harmful as the index of that disturbed 
itself ever in want of love to the brethren, /and troubled spirit which offered it. If, 
underneath it lies an envious and jealous dis-| then, we have expounded aright the meaning 
satisfaction with her sister, so that as she fancies | | of that word, many things, as ‘referring to dis- 
the Lord does not notice her,so also she thinks | tracting thoughts and cares, some superflu- 
her sister has neglected her, left her to serve | | ous, some selfish, some sinful, we shall have 
alone; yet if Mary had offered to help her, | no difficulty in interpreting this word one, 
we cannot but feel that in the frame of mind; and determining what was that something, 
Martha then was, this service would have been | ¢izng or ferson (for the original is ambiguous, 
rejected as an ‘officious interference, or as|and refers to either a person or a thing, as 
ignorant, unavailing help, for such troubled, | | the context requires), which was needful. It 
careful souls are hard to please. Thus, then, | was the same as that i in which the rich young 
it happened with Martha, as so often happens | }man (Mark x. 21; Luke xviii. 22), with all 
with those engaged in good works, that though | his _ great possessions and all his amiable 
she began her labours for her Lord, she con- | obedience, was lacking, and that was a sincere 
tinued them for herself. The feast for His}and earnest devotion of himself to Christ. 
entertainment had become in effect as much This Mary had already chosen fully and 
a matter of self-glorification and personal | finally, and was at rest at the feet of Jesus 
pride as though the rich friends and neigh-|in consequence. Martha, on the other hand, 
bours had been called together, and pond not discovered the value of this, and is 
banquet had been made the vehicle of mere | distracted and perplexed in consequence. 
worldly display. As we think on this, as we | Thus Mary listens attentively, and gathers 
meditate on the many fair works begun for| secrets which enable her to make an offering 
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ty || of which even “apostles ‘themselves hardly | never lost hers, and when she came to pre- 
alkenes | appreciate the full meaning and significance. | | sent her offering, it was stamped as that one 
Fal Martha, in her ignorance and inattention, | which the Church should have in everlasting 
your | fancies she can even set the Lord right,|remembrance. Hence, then, we discover 
your | Mary is all the while drinking in the sincere. | what is the permanent and enduring portion 
 in- milk of the word, and growing thereby, but| of the believer’s work. It is not, God be 
hich '| Martha has no leisure to listen attentively, and | thanked—seeing there are so many humble 
ann || || even what she hears of it does her no good, | womanly souls who, in the world’s estimation, 
d is | lhe Lord finally implies a blessed promise do but little, measured by the magnitude of 
i || || to Mary, and through her to all like-minded. |its outward effects. ‘This may be more or 
satin, || “ This good part she has chosen, which shall |less,—like that of St. Paul which founds 
ra not be taken away from her.” Her offering | churches, or like that of some poor illiterate 
to is accepted, while for a time th t of her!church widow who has washed a few saints’ 
dle | sister is refused. We say for atime, because | feet. This part of the work will be left be- 
the histories of John xi. and xii. show us that} hind; others will, in their turn, take it up 


|| Again, this choice is permanent ; it shall not, | rest, but the good part which cometh by 
‘| says our Lord, “be taken away.” Thus| hearing is that part of the saints’ work which 
'| Martha lost her service; her labour, from | follows them ; it accompanies them through 
life, it descends with them into the grave, it 
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er r || | in the sequel Martha chose even as Mary. | as the first performers of it pass away to their 
| 
ork | 


1 ° é 
wae || which she expected so much notice and 
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rs | '| favour, only turned to her reproof; but Mary | will rise again with them at the resurrection. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
ed- Wuart are our rights? We do not claim If you say that my brain is Zss than yours, 
ed To be manly, and rough and bold ; It is finer, 1s my reply : 


|If you talk of your strength which so much 
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| A call to the Bar is not our aim; 
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ch And members their seats may hold: | With whom does the deauty lie? [ secures, 
7 | We hear no music in all the clang | You may dig and plough with your brawny 
wall Of arms, and the shout of war ; | And boast of your manly mien: [arms, 
se |! Clubs, Derby-days, and ignoble slang, | But where would be ome, with its thousand 
of We care for ?—not a straw. | If woman were not its Queen? [charms, 
“ But we ask to have a voice in all Self-christened “lords of creation,” we 
ld That is wise, and kind, and true ; |_ On the same broad level stand aay 
d \| We would help the weak that they may not fall, It was Eve, remember, who pluckt the Tree 
f, | And would raise up those who do ; Ot KNOWLEDGE with eager hand. | 
g || We would cheer the old, and teach the young; | Dont fetter and ee the girlish mind 
;- The oppressed—we would get them freed ; | _ Pill paneer sted then 
1 || And would battle, both by pen and tongue, Say, “ Oh, of course cere not designed 
e {| With each unrighteous deed. | ‘To be as clever as men 
‘ || What are our rights ? Why, the right to learn | i plier ; wie & bogh--aad who 
» | | Det tik dentate dake | Could wish me better employed ?— 
» | | Pa tirana wh ipa I shall tell your sex what they ought to do, 
| G “yf aad Ried dina) And the follies they must avoid : 
t || LY en Senne ee oer, serie I have often heard the clergy teach 
, | | The right to be treated with due respect, | The duties of women’s lives, 
| | || - a sharers ‘ih one grand life Ba | But I never heard even a Bishop preach 
| || Not fragile things to pet, and protect From “ Husbands, love your wives!” 
| | From every sound of strife. Pe AS, ahi ? 
| We are not rivals, nay, we are friends, 7 
i] } 2 Neither the pl aything nor yet the slave On one great mission bent ; 
| Of man were we meant to be; Each of the other, as God intends, 
| | But his Helpmeet, loving, gentle, and brave ; The full, rich, complement. 
Equal with him and free ;— “ Sweet music,”’—not to be heard alone— 
| Free to do all that a woman should ; Witk. ‘noble words ” combined, 
| Equal, —in different spheres ; Or, like different strains, in whose blended 
| Pray, is not the moss-rose quite as § good ‘True harmony we found. [tone, 
| As the herb that its head uprears ? NETTA LEIGH. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


BY A LADY PRINCIPAL. 
FourRTH PAPER.—SCHOOL Work. 


In the last paper on school work, the objects | authority of the reason are increased, and the 
to be kept in view in arranging a course of |sway of the imagination is less dominant, it 
study for girls were stated to be—1st, the | does not necessarily follow that the imagina- 
training of the mind ; 2nd, the cultivation of |tion has become more obedient to the laws 
the imagination and the formation of taste;|of correct taste, and thus grown in purity 
3rd, the development of intelligence by the | and sweetness. It is necessary for the culti- 
acquisition of knowledge. Keeping these pur- | vation and training of the imagination that 
poses fully in sight, the following selection | some fixed standards of beauty and fitness 
of subjects was suggested as affording a/jshould be so firmly established in the mind 
range sufficiently wide for an advanced and |as to become, as it were, a part of the very 


liberal education, without including a larger 
variety than can be profitably pursued in a 
girls’ school. The subjects were geometry, 
arithmetic, the English language, French, 
German, Latin (only two foreign languages 
to be studied at one time), instrumental 
and vocal music, drawing, classical English 
literature, history, geography, and the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy. No education 
can be considered as complete in which 
Biblical and religious instruction does not 
hold an important place; but though in- 


being ; and this can only be done by the 
observant study of those forms of beauty in 
nature, literature, and art, which are judged 
by competent critics to approach the most 
nearly to perfection. An intelligent compre- 
hension of the best works of art is seldom 
attained without some knowledge of the 
principles of art; and here is a sufficient 
justification of the common practice of 
making music and drawing a part of the 
education of all girls. There has been 
rather a tendency of late to censure this 


cluded in the school work, this study is of | practice, on the ground that it is a waste of 
so special and sacred a character, and one | time for a girl to study any art for which she 
attended by such momentous results, that it | has no special talent. But it is taking a very 
is lifted out of the ordinary range of subjects, |low view of the use of art studies to value 
and demands separate and fuller treatment. |them solely for the sake of the dexterity 
It is for this reason that it does not take its} which a pupil may learn to acquire in the 
due position at the head of the school course, | practical execution of an art. They have 
and not because it is regarded as a non-|besides a wider influence in supplying the 
essential part of education, or as a subject |imaginative faculty with those laws by which 
reserved for distinct teaching on one day of |it may be guided into the love of true beauty, 
the week. |and the abhorrence of all that is grotesque 

Those studies necessary for mental train-|and false. Thus the time which is spent by 
ing have already been discussed, and we now a girl in acquiring a sound and correct know- 
come to a class of subjects not less important |ledge of the principles of an art is not mis- 





in the education of girls—viz., those which 
bear on the regulation of the imagination and 
on the formation of a correct taste. The 
exuberance and force of any special attribute 
naturally suggests the need of care and train- 
ing, lest the abundant life should manifest 
itself in false and irregular growths. Mere 
repression only increases the danger of some 
disorderly outbreak ; nor is a healthy develop- 
ment obtained by ignoring the existence of 
the excess of a faculty, and directing atten- 
tion entirely to the cultivation of the quality | 
which is deficient. Thus tne excess of the) 
imaginative faculty in girls may be balanced 





jemployed. If she only learn to appreciate 
and enjoy real artistic excellence, she will 
gain what will be of unspeakable use to 
her in after life, though she may never attain 
any great skill in her own practice of the 
art. 

For this reason music and drawing are in- 
cluded among the subjects taken by every 
pupil; and though the degrees of talent 
are of course very various, it is an extremely 
rare occurrence to find that any girl manifests 
an utter incapability of learning the first 
principles of these arts, or of acquiring a 
certain amount of skill in execution. 

Musical instruction, to be thorough and 








by a more careful training of the logical ; but | 
it will be found that whilst the vigour and | efficient, should comprise the theory of music, 
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dexterity in the practice, and the formation | derstanding anything of its musical construc- 
of taste. The theory of music presents many /|tion, A little patience at the commencement 
difficulties to a young beginner, but very|in teaching thoroughly the rudiments, and 
much of the future ability of the pupil as a|some amount of firmness in requiring each 
performer will depend on an intelligent un- | pupil to do her own work by the aid of her 
derstanding of the theory, and it is therefore |own knowledge, render the presence of a 
of great importance that this should be/teacher at the practice quite unnecessary; 
thoroughly mastered. A child may be taught|and even young children soon learn to read 
to play a single piece of music by being|and make out the new passage, and to pre- 
shown exactly where to place her fingers on | pare the lesson without any assistance. 

the piano, and after a few repetitions she; It is impossible to acquire any skill in 
will probably succeed in catching the air| execution without devoting some time to the 
and tune, and thus manage to perform that} mere mechanical practice of the fingers on 
particular piece in a manner that will surprise | the piano; and when the time spent in play- 
and delight her friends, who will imagine her|ing scales and exercises is set against the 
“progress” to be something remarkable.|time spent in the study of any one other 
But she has no idea how to set about play-| subject, it may appear as though instrumental 
ing another piece of music, and the same| music monopolized too large a portion of 
process has to be gone through again. Itis/the school days. But this is scarcely a fair 
not at all uncommon to meet with girls who| way of estimating the proportion. It must 
will play even difficult compositions with|be remembered that excepting in those 
tolerable precision and some expression, but | schools where display is made the chief aim 
who could not tell the key in which the piece | of the instruction, the best part of the day is 
was written, nor the names nor value of the} never given to musical practice, but only 
notes, and who had not the smallest notion | those odd hours and half-hours intervening 
of what was the subject of the piece, or of| between the regular periods of study called 
the particular idea or feeling the music was|school-time. ‘The mechanical work at the 
intended to express. Pupils taught on this| piano is then a change and relief from the 
plan can of course do nothing for themselves, | mental exertion which study demands. The 
and after having worn out the pieces learnt| true way of stating the matter is, that while 
with the teacher, they seldom touch the| from six to twelve hours a week are spent by 
plano afterwards. The cause of this false | every pupil in acquiring musical skill, between 
system of teaching is usually the desire of| thirty and forty hours are occupied in those 
the teacher to gratify the impatient ambition} studies which promote the training of the 
of parents, who wish to be able to display|mind and the acquisition of information. 
the musical skill of their daughters before) From one to two hours a day of steady prac- 
they have had time properly to master the| tice will suffice to make a pupil a very 
principles of the art. Unfortunately for the} proficient performer; and when a girl is 
music teacher, his work is more open to the| compelled to spend more time than this at 
criticism of vain and uncultivated parents| the piano, she generally falls into that heed- 
than any other branch of education; and| less way of running her fingers over the keys 
persons who have little or no real knowledge | commonly called “ s¢7umming,’ a habit most 
of music consider themselves perfectly com- | fatal to her musical progress. 

petent to judge of the efficiency of musical} A most important branch of a musical 
instruction by the ability of their daughters| education is the formation of taste. It is 
to rattle over the keys of the piano. ‘The|sometimes imagined that a young girl is in- 
patience and firmness required in making a| capable of understanding and enjoying the 
pupil master and apply the theory of music} works of the best masters. But the fact is, 
also tempts a teacher to take what appears to} that excepting when these express ideas and 
be the easier way of placing his knowledge| feelings beyond the comprehension and 
at the service of the puvil. The custom of| experience of young persons, such composi- 
employing a junior teacher to superintend | tions are appreciated most readily by an 
the practice of the music pupils is another] unsophisticated taste, for the reason that 
reason why girls are so deficient in their|they best accord with the natural uncor- 
knowledge of the principles of music, and in| rupted sense of beauty. The admiration 
their power of applying them; for they} excited by musical works of the highest rank 
depend on the teacher’s knowledge and aid | is not the result of an artificial taste, acquired 
in getting up the lesson for the master, and|only by a limited number of persons ; it 1s 
thus contrive to play the passage without un-| rather the effect of their correspondence with 
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the innate idea of beauty, preserved in its 
freshness, and rendered more delicately 
defined through cultivation. It is only when 
the taste has been early vitiated bya familiarity 
with frivolous and imperfect productions that 
a girl is unable to recognise and enjoy the 
rare beauty of classical music. 

An intelligent teacher will be careful to 
make the pupil understand the special idea 
or feeling which the music is intended to 
express, and to explain as far as possible the 
original conception of the composer; and 
thus directions in regard to expression in 
playing are no mere meaningless regulations, 
but only the natural representation of the 
ideal. 
pointing out any passages of special beauty 


and feeling, and will show how these agree | 


with certain rules of the art, and in this way 


the pupil is supplied with the principles of| 


correct taste. It may be added here that there 


is a great advantage in placing pupils early | 


under the instruction of a thoroughly good 
master, whose special education and devotion 


to his art enable him to give a completeness | 


and an interest to his teaching such as are 


seldom found in the music lessons of an | 


ordinary governess. 

The schools of art have done great service 
in this country in introducing more correct 
notions in regard to the teaching of drawing, 


and these are finding their way now even) 


into “ young ladies’ seminaries” and “ select 
establishments.” ‘The drawings executed by 
schoolgirls of the present day are certainly 
better representations of nature than those 
once admired pictures on fine white card- 
board, consisting of a background of sharply 
edged mountains, carefully “ stumped in” 


with a cottage and a few trees—the foliage | 
being formed by a number of little twining | 


curls, drawn with a hard-pointed pencil, and 


equally adapted for any kind of tree,—and | 


the whole, perhaps, being designed only as 
accessories to a fine cock-pheasant, who 


occupied all the foreground, and was painted | 
in brilliant ‘colours, with real gold and silver | 


on his wings and tail. 

Such remarkable specimens of schoolgirl 
art are now rarely seen, excepting on the 
pages of some ancient album, or adorning a 


pair of old hand-screens; but the idea is still | 


too prevalent that the object of teaching a 
girl drawing is to send her home each term 
with a number of neatly mounted pictures, 
copies of other drawings, and finished off by 
the teacher’s “touches.” The plea for this 
is, that the parents expect to sce some results | 


and would not be satisfied with anything 
| short of a number of complete pictures. But 
lif instead of seeking to gratify a wish, which 
most teachers are perfectly aware is founded 
lon ignorance, the attempt be made to interest 
;the parents in the pupil’s art progress by 
| showing them the steps by which the pupil is 
| learning to acquire real skill in drawing, it 
|will be found that all intelligent parents 
}see at once the need for the preliminary 
| studies and exercises by means of which the 
}pupil must learn to make the art her own; 
| and thus, instead of looking for large elaborate 
| pictures, which can only be produced under 
|the teacher’s eye, they will feel a greater 








He will also take the opportunity of|pleasure in seeing the accurate free-hand 


| drawing, and the correct sketches of simple 
objects, knowing that these indicate a real 
| ability, which will enable a girl to pursue the 
art independently and successfully after she 
has left school. Even royal pupils cannot 
learn to make pictures by any royal road; 
and all parents may learn a lesson from the 
sound and honest-art teaching which the 
children of the Queen received under the 
judicious directions of their father, the late 
| Prince Consort. ‘The skill which our princes 
and princesses now display in art was attained 
by patient and genuine work at the necessary 
exercises, through which alone the eye and 
hand can be really trained, and not by guid- 
ance and help from courtly masters in making 
|a number of pictures. 

A most useful study for the guidance of the 
imagination and the formation of taste is a 
course of Classical English Literature. ‘This 
}is a study which almost all girls thoroughly 
enjoy, and there is no part of a teacher’s work 
‘more delightful than the introduction of the 
genuine beauties of our English standard 
writers to aclass of intelligent, unsophisticated 
‘girls. ‘The ready appreciation and sympathy 
of girls, whose taste has not been already cor- 
rupted bya constant familiarity with writers of 
an inferior grade, is a fine test of the truth of 
our best authors to nature and real feeling ; 
while the early love and admiration of the 
simple beauty and natural sentiment found in 
works of the highest excellence are the best safe- 
guard against a taste for the distorted fancies 
| and false sentimentalities of a corrupt literature. 

A course of English literature for girls may 
be arranged by choosing for each lesson in suc- 
cession one of our eminent writers. A short 
sketch of his life and times should be given, 
|and of his principal works. Some of the most 
| celebrated and characteristic passages from his 
writings should be read, and the attention of 


from the lessons their daughters are receiving, | the pupils directed to any beauties of descrip- 
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tion, or to the expression of fine feeling, as|arise very much from the fact that so many 
well as to the graces and peculiarities of.style. | persons have been forced to read it before 
The special influence of his works should be | they could possibly comprehend it, and thus 
pointed out, and the way in which he himself | they still retain, unconsciously to themselves, 
was affected bythe particular tendencies of the | the crude impressions of their childish minds in 
age in which he lived. ‘The class lesson may | regard to the events and characters of former 
be’ supplemented by requiring the pupils to/ages. No time is really lost by leaving the 
write an analysis of any of the passages | study of history until the intelligence and ex- 
which have been read to them. In order to | perience of a child enable it to form an idea 
enable them to set about this with method | of the existence of nations, of the sequence 
and clearness, it is well to supply them at first} of public events, and of the positions and 
with a few such questions as the following :— | offices of kings, governors, and commanders. 
What is the leading idea in this passage?| In teaching history it is of the greatest 
What illustrations are employed? Are they just, | importance to have a well-arranged skeleton 
explicative, and in harmony with the subject? | of dates and principal events fixed as securely 
Are the descriptions accurate and natural ?| aspossibleinthe memory; and this may becom- 
Explain the meaning of such and such ex- | mitted to memory and frequently repeated, so 
pressions. What of the style?—is it clear, forci- | as to forma basis for the future study before the 
ble, graceful, and finished? Are the words| pupil is sufficiently advanced to read history 
the best that might have been chosen for exact | with an intelligent interest. The plan of read- 
definition, and for their accordance with the ing the history of one country, without any 
character of the subject? What should you! reference to what is occurring at the same 
imagine to have been the feelings or situation | time in surrounding nations, is another cause 
of the wuthor when this was written? Doyou!of the contracted views which many persons 
know anything in his life which throws a light have of history. A far more intelligent and 
upon this passage? ‘These questions are not | interesting plan is to fix on a certain period 
to be answered as in an examination, but are | for a month’s study,—say the reign of Henry 
only to be kept before the pupil as aids in, VIII. ; in conjunction with this there should 
taking up the different points of the analysis. | be read the reigns of Francis I. of France, 
The third division of the school course in-| Charles V. of Germany, and Pope Leo X. 

cludes History, Geography, and the elements; In order to impress the events with clear- 
of Natural Science. Why the knowledge of| ness and fidelity in the memory some such 
History should have been fixed upon as almost plan as the following will be found useful :— 
the first which is communicated to a child it} The pupils are questioned in class on the 
is difficult to perceive. ‘The objects which | reign which they have prepared ; the dates of 
excite the attention and interest of a young’ the king’s accession and of the principal events 
child are always those nearest to him. ‘The! of the reign are then written on the black- 
operations of every-day life, the substances) board, and each pupil writes in turn the 
which he becomes acquainted with by the! corresponding event beside the date. A few 
medium of his senses, the place he lives in,| minutes are allowed for the pupils to read 
and those which he may have visited at a dis- | over the summary, and a copy of it is then 
tance, or where relatives and friends reside—| written from memory on the slates. Asa 
all claim the attention of a child, and rouse! further exercise, the class is supplied with six 
inquiry in his mind long before he concerns} or seven questions on the lesson, to which 
himself about the government of the country, | answers are written out of school. These 
and the public events of the time. Nature| questions not only tax the memory, but are 
thus suggests that the simplest elements of}such as demand that the previous study of 
natural philosophy, and the leading facts of|the reign should have been thoughtful and 
geography, should precede in education the | intelligent. : 

study of history. Ifa child is forced, before} | Geography is, as a rule, more readily learnt 
he knows anything of the world at large, to| than history, for it requires less knowledge of 
read the history of that world in the past, it | human life, and less power of reasoning. ‘The 
will either give him a distaste to the study, or| chief points to be aimed at in teaching geo- 
he will form childish conceptions of events and | graphy are to secure an accurate recollection 
characters, such as it will be very difficult to| of the names of places, &c., and to enable 
get rid of later in life. The want of interest | the pupil to assign these at once to their due 
so commonly expressed in history, and the! positions. These are done by committing 
inability to perceive its sublime lessons, and | very correctly to memory the facts of a good 
to connect them with the events of to-day,! geographical class-book, such as those of 
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Hughes, and by the frequent habit of mark- 
ing the geographical details of a country on an 
outline map. ‘The physical geography of a 
country is always an interesting subject for 
a class lesson. 

Almost every school course includes some 
kind of instruction in natural science, but it 
is questionable whether the few detached facts 
learned from catechisms of science, or gathered 
unarranged from single lectures, on some scien- 
tific subject, are of much further avail than as 
affording a glimpse of some of the wonders 
of the world of nature. They seldom serve 
any purpose in enabling a girl to pursue the 
study of any branch of science after she has 
left school, or to comprehend the process of 
scientific investigation, as carried on by others. 
Detached facts of science are never without 
their use in expanding the mind by giving ideas 
of vastness and perfection beyond ordinary 
observation, but a more systematic teaching 
of the principles of natural philosophy is 


necessary in order to give girls the power of | 
arranging these facts, and of understanding | 
any further information which they may gather | 


in after life from books or more advanced 
lectures. Continuous lessons from a good 


teacher in the elements of natural philosophy | 
in} examiners in regard to the space to be kept 


not only reveal the perfection and design in 
the works of God, but show the pupils how 
they may find these out for themselves, and 
carry on the study of Nature. 

The successful result of schoolwork is 
greatly promoted Ly some of the external 
arrangements of the school. Every one who 
has had to do with girls knows how apt they 
are to avail themselves of all the assistance 
they can get from one another in preparing 
a lesson. It is wonderful to see the trouble 
that some girls will take to avoid using their 
own minds about their work ; they will spend 
hours in searching through books, or worry 
their companions constantly for information, 
which they could obtain for themselves by the 
simplest process of reasoning. ‘They do not 
even appear to be consciousthat anything more 
is necessary than to procure an appearance 
of knowledge. The preparation for masters, 
thus, is often nothing more than the united 
effort of the class to make up a lesson between 
them, and the advantage of the lesson to 
individual girls is almost worthless. - The plan 
of requiring every girl to do her work for her- 
self at a detached desk will be found of im- 
mense Service in procuring real honest effort 
to maser the lesson; and the effect of this 


system will be manifested in greatly increased | 
individual development and progress. It} 


also accustoms girls to depend more upon 











| &ec. 


| themselves, and thus gives them the courage 
to pursue any study after they leave school. 
The individuality of schoolwork requires to 
| be frequently tested by examinations. Only 
|thus can it be proved that each girl is really 
|advancing in ability and knowledge, and 
jthat the study is not a mere routine, nor the 
standard of attainment in the school merely 
that of a few prominent girls. 
la general examination of the whole school at 
ithe middle and end of each term, is most 
useful in enabling the principal to ascertain 
|how every girl in the school is working, and 
|in keeping pupils and teachers up to the mark. 
| It will be found a great help to both teachers 
‘and pupils if the subjects for the examina- 
|tions be given out at the beginning of the 
term. Thus the periods in history to be 
studied, the countries in geography, the 
‘special parts of the English and French 
grammar, the new rules in arithmetic, &c., 
The questions are then set only on the 
work which has been taken since the last 
examination, and every pupil who has done 
her duty well has an equal chance of obtain- 
ing a high number of marks. The examina- 
tions are conducted in strict observance of 
the rules laid down by the middle-class local 





between each pupil, and the perfect silence 
to be maintained whilst the girls are writing 
their answers. 

A yearly examination of the whole school 
by some competent examiner, who is wholly 
unconnected with it, is also most desirable ; 
because without this it is very difficult for 
the principal to feel assured that the school 
is well up to the mark in comparison with 
other schools, and that no special predilec- 
tions for any particular studies have caused 
some subjects to receive undue attention, 
and others to be neglected, thus giving a one- 
sidedness to the education. The strong 
and weak points are only thoroughly brought 
out, when the questions are set by some one 
outside of the school, who takes a just and 
liberal view of education, and is not in- 
fluenced by any favourite crotchets. 

The local examinations do not on many 
accounts supply exactly what is wanted. 
Amongst a large number of pupils only a few 
every yearcan be presented for examination. 
There are some who from deficiencies in 
early education, or from natural inability, 
would have but small chance of passing ; 
others who would be certain to break down 
through nervousness at finding themselves 
in a different room, and surrounded by 
strangers; the regulations in regard to age 
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have effect over many, who may be too old 
for the junior and not advanced enough for 
the senior examination ; and of course those 
who have passed the previous year are in- 
eligible for the two or three succeeding. 
Taking all these things into account, it will 
be generally found that in a school of thirty 
or forty girls, from six to ten is about the 
number which can be selected each year for 
presentation at the examinations. ‘The in- 
terest of the principals and teachers is 
naturally concentrated on these girls, who 
are to represent the school to the public, and 
in the absorbing object of their preparation 
for passing successfully, the interest of the 
general schoolwork becomes diminished, It 
will also be found, that when a pupil has 
passed successfully she will too often receive 
the idea that the object of her education is 
accomplished, and that nothing more can be 
done for her at school. Still further the 
influence on the character of a girl who has 
been chosen from amongst a number to go 
in for an examination, for which all are not 
eligible, is at best doubtful, and there is a 
danger of a tendency: to peculiarity being 
developed. 

In a general examination of the whole 
school a far truer test is afforded of the effi- 
ciency of the education, and of its width and 
elevation ; and the struggles of a few indivi- 
duals are exchanged for a common endeavour 


of teachers and pupils to do their duty well, 
and keep up to the mark. 

One word must be added on the subject 
of schoolwork, and that is, that its success 
depends mainly on the thorough co-operation 
of the teachers, pupils and parents. If any 
'of these are wanting in earnestness and 
sympathy the best plans will fail to produce 
the desired result. If the parents are cold and 
distrustful, the teachers’ heartiest endeavours 
will be thwarted ; if the pupils do not under- 
stand or enter into the wishes of the teachers 
for their improvement, and regard their 
studies with indifference, the work, however 
well arranged, will be poorly done and futile 
in its results; whilst should the teachers 
themselves look upon their vocation with 
distaste, or hold it second to some more 
absorbing interest, no search after novel 
plans will compensate for the want of that 
thoughtful earnestness which is the spirit of 
life in all social mechanisms. 

The education of girls is a work appealing 
to very solemn considerations; for with it 
are intimately associated the spread of the 
kingdom of God, and the healthful tone of 
our national life. Intelligent and holy women 
fulfilling the duties of life with that sense and 
tenderness which springs from love to God 
and man are a power on the side of purity, 
sweetness and light, which is unsurpassed by 
any scheme of social or religious regeneration. 


LETTER-WRITING. 


Ir has been said that whatever is worth doing 
at allis worth doing weé/; and this assertion 
is perhaps more universally true than such 
general propositions usually are. Atall events, 
whatever exceptions there may be to this rule, 
letter-writing is not one of them; for though 
this is an occupation which is not altogether 
voluntary—seeing that we must write some 
letters, whether we write them well or ill,— 
vet the objects for which we are supposed to 
write are likely to be far more effectually 
attained by a well than by an ill composed 


letter; and though it be true that the power! 


of writing well in any given department is, in 
a great measure, a natural gift; yet a little 
attention to certain rules, a little thought and 
care, combined with the study of the best 
models (by which I do not mean those con- 
tained in Complete Letter-writers), may tend 
greatly to. our improvement, and still more to 
the improvement of our children or pupils. 
Such being the case, it may not be unprofit- 


able to enter into a consideration of the 
subject, and to offer a few remarks which, 
besides any intrinsic value they may possess 
in themselves, will, perhaps, be beneficial in 
‘leading the thoughts of others into the same 
channel, and causing them to follow up in 
the track which I have opened out. 

The first question to be considered in dis- 
cussing such a topic, is what are the great 
objects for which we write letters? Looking 
at the matter in this point of view, we must 
divide letters into two classes. First, those 
which are written merely for the sake of 
keeping up friendship or acquaintance, and 
in order to let our friends know how we are 
getting on, &c.; and those which have a 
definite purpose ulterior to this. Asa general 
rule, with, of course, many exceptions, women 
are likely to excel in the first of these classes 
of letters; men in the second. The reason 
for this difference must be looked for in the 
particular mental conformation which respec- 
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tively characterizes the sexes ; for I believe 
the notion which some modern writers enter- 
tain, that there is no difference in £ind between 
the male and female intellect to be erroneous. 
There is at least one important difference, 
which is this. The intellect of woman gene- 
rally possesses greater fineness and subtilty 
than that of man, which enables her to finish 
up whatever she undertakes with greater 
delicacy and accuracy : ¢.¢., we may know a 
woman’s drawing from that of a man by its 
having a less bold outline, but more minute 
touches ; and the same is the case with pro- 
ductions of a different kind,—a woman’s per- 
formances are in one sense more, in another 
less complete than those of a man. They 





are more complete, in the sense that they are 
more highly finished ; but they are less so, | 
in respect that they do not make a whole. 
Women cannot, like men, go to the bottom 
of a subject; they do not trace the river up to 
its source, and they fail very often in seeing | 
what is the main point of the question which | 
they are discussing. Now, manifestly, this | 
disposition of mind must lead women to excel | 
men in one class of letters, and to fall below | 
them in another. Social, friendly, or polite | 
letters are a woman’s forte. 

It may be said, indeed, that this is partly 
owing to their writing so many more letters | 
of this kind than men do. ‘That may be, for | 
certainly ‘ practice makes perfect.” But why | 
do they write so many letters of this sort ?| 
Probably because their talent lies in that | 
direction ; people generally like doing what 
they do well. Those small touches, and that | 
delicate playfulness, which are the life and | 
soul of a letter, are what a woman generally | 
excels in. Men seldom think of small details, | 
and if they did think of them, they would 
probably consider them hardly worth men- 
tioning ; or if they inserted them at all, they 
would probably put them in the form of dry 
announcements, such as are seen in the 
newspapers, instead of working them up into | 
a little picture, which may serve to bring the | 
family circle and all its doings before the eyes | 
of some absent member of that group. 

But in writing letters of business or, univer- 
sally, letters which have a definite object, men | 
are generally superiorto women, for the reasons 
which I have already mentioned : they see the | 
point of a subject more readily, and know | 
how to skim off the cream ; hence they are, | 
in some respects, more likely to succeed when | 
they write to ask a favour, for though women 
are, in many respects, better beggars than 


being too long-winded; while, on the other 
hand, that persuasive power which they possess 
in so high a degree, and which is especially 
effective in dealing with men, cannot come 
into full play. 

It must, however, be confessed that there 
is one point in which women are more skilful 
than men when they write to ask a favour. 
They do not immediately launch into the 
request which is the main object of their 
letter, but approach it by degrees, in a delicate 
and polite manner, with a sufficient prelude. 
And it is very important to take this precau- 
tion on such occasions, for a request roughly 
and abruptly made is very likely to be refused. 

There is, however, also a danger on the 
other side; too much blarney is apt to defeat 
its own object, and too long a delay before 
coming to the main point of a letter, is likely 
to disgust the reader of it, and predispose 
him to regard both the petitioner and the peti- 
tion with disfavour. There is one practice, at 
all events, which is neither wise nor honest, 
whether the petition be made in a personal 
interview or by letter, and that is, to beat about 
the bush, and to leave the other party in doubt 
as to what is your real purpose in addressing 
them. 

Still more objectionable is the habit which 
some persons have of introducing their true 
object under the veil of some other purpose 
which has nothing to do with it. As an 
instance of this, we may quote the well-known 
story of the man who introduced himself to 
Dr. Chalmers under the pretext that he was 
desirous of information respecting Melchize- 
dek, which he knew to be a favourite subject 
with that divine, and then asking him for the 
loan of a pound. We can well sympathize 
with Dr. Chalmers’ just anger, when he 
refused and exclaimed “Coming to me on the 
shoulders of Melchizedek!” &c. In cases 
like this it will generally be found that honesty 
is the best policy. On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is no occasion to launch too 
abruptly into any delicate subject, especially 
a request for a favour, ‘There is, indeed, a 
danger on both sides; it is possible on these 
occasions to be too abrupt, or to be too long- 
winded. ‘The latter fault, as we have just 
remarked, is what women are apt to fall into, 
and it would be well if they would consider 
more seriously how likely they are to fail of 
their object by not restraining this propensity, 
especially in addressing men of business, who 
have little time to spare. ‘The late Duke of 
Wellington had a great dislike to long letters, 


men, yet, when it comes to writing a begging | and I am notat all sure whether some mothers, 
letter, they are apt to injure their cause by | who wrote to interest him in behalf of their 
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sons, did not fail in gaining his favourable 
attention merely because they overtaxed his 
patience by the want of a little conciseness. 
But it is in this as in other cases, we sel- 
dom find any excellence unattended by its 
corresponding defect. That very disposition 
of mind which enables a person to write a 
pictorial letter—to trifle gracefully with small 
incidents—is, perhaps, antagonistic to the 
power of seizing upon the main points of a 
subject, and stating clearly, briefly, and forci- 
bly the business which we have in hand. 
Still something may generally be effected by 
those who steadily set their mind to remedy 
any natural defect. 

We must now consider the subject of model 
letters, 7. ¢., those which may be safely and 
beneficially studied with a view to the forma- 
tion or improvement of our style. There are 
so many letters of this sort that it is rather 


difficult to choose out of such an emdbarras des | 


richesses ; and, indeed, having read so many 
published letters, I find it rather hard to call 
to mind those which I should most recommend 
as models. But I will mention one or two. 
Cowper among men, and Hannah More 
among women, are safe models for letter- 
writers. ‘There is a great difference in the 
respective merits of the various letters of 
celebrated poets. Pope’s are too stiff and 
conventional, and bear too much the ap- 
pearance of having been written with a 
view to publication. Gray’s letters—those, at 
least, in which he describes the scenery he 
saw in his travels—have the objection which, 
I believe, Dr. Johnson makes to them,—that 
they might as well have been written at home; 
they are cold and laboured. Sir Walter Scott's 
letters, though good up toa point, seem hardly 
worthy of the man. On the whole, we should 
say that of poets’ letters, Byron’s were the best; 
they hit the right medium, ‘Their subject- 
matter is neither too deep nor too light for a 
letter. One of the best specimens of these 
to which I can refer the reader is a letter 
which Byron wrote in to one which 
he received from John Shephard (author of 
*‘ Christian Consolation and Encouragement,” 
&c.), enclosing him a prayer offered up by his 
deceased wife, and which the writer believed 
to relate to him. Byron’s reply to this is as 
perfect a composition in its kind as could 
possibly be conceived. Its tact and delicacy 
are admirable, and indeed the occasion, 
being a peculiar one, called for the exercise 
of these qualities. For, in the first place, 
Byron, though not a positive infidel, was a 
sceptic; in the second place, the prayer, 
though it implied an interest in his welfare 


answer 
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| which was complimentary, implied also that 
| there was, to say the least of it, decided room 
|for improvement in him. The manner in 
|which he deals with these difficulties is ad- 
| mirabdle. 

| We should say that one of the most beau- 
| tiful compositions that ever appeared in the 
| form of a letter (if we may be allowed to look 
|at any part of Scripture from a human point 
|of view) is St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. 
| It reminds me, in point of style, of some of 
Cicero’s compositions,—the same graceful and 
pathetic tenderness, only that in these very 
characteristics it is superior to anything Cicero 
|ever wrote. I believe that its beauty as a com- 
position is not sufficiently perceived by many, 
owing to the heartless manner in which it is 
too often read in the Church service. But it 
is profitable for us to look at it from this point 
of view, for we may learn something both 
artistically and morally from such a mode of 
contemplating it. We may see how much 
better, as well as how much more graceful it 
is, On some occasions, to waive our right of 
dictating, and to let what might be a command 
sink into a request, even while the right of 
commanding is asserted; and we see also 
how a request may be rendered more powerful 
than a command. ‘This epistle to Philemon 
is the only one of St. Paul’s epistles which 
can be quoted as a specimen of a model 
letter. In his other letters the epistolary 
form is, in a great measure, accidental ; for 
though, occasionally, the epistolary spirit 
peeps out, yet, upon the whole, it may be 
said that St. Paul’s works would not very 
much change their character if they were put 
in the form of addresses. Indeed, there 
are a great many other celebrated letters, 
which, for a similar reason, we could not cite 
as models for epistolary excellence, how 

ever high may be their intrinsic merits ; ¢. g., 
Newton’s “Cardiphonia,” Rutherford’s letters, 
White’s letters on Selborne, and many others. 
These are all good as treatises or essays, but 
have none of the distinguishing features which 
characterize a letter as such. 

With regard, however, to Newton’s “Cardi- 
phonia,” it iscurious to observe how much more 
his fame rests on that work than on his sermons. 
To be sure, this may be attributable partly to 

|the fact that letters are more popular for 
reading than sermons. But it may also be 
that he was better as a letter-writer than as a 
'preacher. If this be the case, it points to a 
| rather remarkable phenomenon, 2. é., that some 
men’s talents can only exhibit themselves when 
| their compositions are thrown into a certain 
|form, and that a form which in some cases 
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does not appear the most naturally adapted 
for their exhibition. Sir W. Scott is an instance 
of this. In his novels he shows the highest 
dramatic power; but when he throws his 
writings into the dramatic form that power 
deserts him. With Shakspere (though this, 
perhaps, is less extraordinary) the reverse is 
the case. In the two versified stories which he 
has written—-Venus and Adonis, and Tarquin 
and Lucrece—-he shows no dramatic power. 

But to return to our subject. Of letters 
which may be considered model letters for 
special occasions, there are, no doubt, a great 
many extant which might be safely recom- 





suffering to a life of happiness and glory is 
such a deliverance as leaves no room for 
the sorrow of survivors, unless they sorrow 
for themselves. We cannot, indeed, lose 
what we love without regretting it; but a 
Christian is in possession of such allevia- 
tions of that regret as the world knows 
nothing of. Their beloveds, when they die, 
go they know not whither; and if they sup- 


| pose them, as they generally do, in a state of 


happiness, they have yet but an indifferent 
prospect of joining them in that state here- 
after. But it is not so with you. You both 


(know whither your beloved has gone, and 


mended as such ; but things of this kind do} you know that you shall follow her; and you 
not always occur to the mind at the moment}know also that, in the meantime, she is 


we endeavour to think of them. 


I must | incomparably happier than yourself. So far, 


therefore, for the most part, leave the reader | therefore, as she is concerned, nothing has 


to find them out for himself. 


come to pass but what was most fervently to be 


There is one sort of letter which I shall| wished. . . . Your history of your happy niece 


now notice, and which it is highly important | is just what it should be,—clear, affectionate, 
that every one should learn to write wisely | and plain ; worthy of her, and worthy of your- 
and judiciously, z.¢, a letter of condolence. | self. How much more beneficial to the world 
I am here speaking principally of condolence | might such a memorial of an unknown but 
for the loss of a friend or relative. Letters of) pious and believing child, eventually prove, 
this kind, if written with feeling and tact,) would the supercilious learned condescend 
produce very often the most soothing effect | to read it, than the history of all the kings and 








on those who have few other earthly sources 
of consolation. People suffering under the 


sense of recent bereavement feel a sort of 


craving for letters of sympathy, as affording 


a temporary anodyne to that painful sense of 


longing, analogous to hunger without the 
prospect of food. As to what people 
should write at these times, of course the 
circumstances of the case, their own good 
feeling, and the disposition of the other party, 
must be their guide. But there are one or two 
rules which will apply invariably to all letters 
of condolence. ‘The first is—never attempt 
to give consolation without previously giving 
sympathy, for such is no consolation. ‘There 
is a letter of Cowper to John Newton, on the 
death of a beloved niece, which I shall give 
at full length, partly because, in most respects, 


it is a model for a letter of the description I | 


am speaking of; and partly because it contains 
the one great defect which I have just noticed, 
—it,is a striking instance of consolation with- 
out sympathy :— 

“To have sent achild to heaven is a great 
honour and a great blessing, and your feelings 
on such an occasion may well be such as to 
render you rather an object of congratulation 
than of condolence. And were it otherwise, 
yet having yourself free access to all the 
sources of genuine consolation, I feel that it 
would be little better than impertinence in 
me to suggest any. An escape from a life of 


| heroes that ever lived! 

| But the world-has its objects of admira- 
tion, and God has objects of His love. ‘Those 
| make a noise and perish ; these weep silently 
| for a short season, and live for ever.” 

|. Besides the fault I have already noticed 
iin the foregoing letter, there is another 
\fault which people are apt to fall into 
| when writing on the occasion of a bereave- 
iment, and which cannot be too carefully 
avoided; z.¢., we should never, unless when 
| writing to our children, our pupils, or those 
|who, either from age or from their relative 
| position, are confessedly inferiors, allow our 
| letter to assume the character of a sermon; 
for if we do, we shall probably give offence 
\instead of affording consolation ; and this 
| practice is doubly obnoxious when the per- 
/son we are addressing is of acknowledged 
| piety, and well instructed in all the truths of 
|religion. It is surely, to say the least of it, 
| very bad taste to adopt a tone which appears 
| to assume that such an one requires to be 
| informed on points which he knows as well, 
or better than ourselves. In such case, 
however, a great deal depends on the manner 
in which things are put; the same topics of 
consolation may either be insinuated as sug- 
gestions, or they may be stated dogmatically 
and magisterially ; and on the way in which 
they are stated may, perhaps, depend the 
spirit in which they will be received. 
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There is another rule which people would 
do well to observe in writing letters of con- 
dolence, #.¢., never to introduce any subject 
which has no immediate connection with their 
friend’s bereavement. The violation of this 
rule has a great tenpency to weaken the force 
of what is said on the main subject, and also 
diminishes the sense of compliment or kind- 
ness which a letter of this sort is intended to 
convey. Another thing should be remem- 
bered in connection with this subject,—all 
consolations which fail in their object are 
worse than useless ; they keep open, or per- 
haps even widen the wound. If therefore we 
have no adequate topics of comfort to dwell | 
on we had better confine ourselves to ex- | 
pressions of sympathy. I cannot myself un- 
derstand how consolations can be availing 
which are not founded on the hope of a 
reunion. The letter of Sulpitius to Cicero 
on the death of his daughter is a good speci- 
men of an ingenious attempt at this sort of| 
consolation, and is worth reading, both for this 
reason, and also because it shows forcibly the 
truth of what I have just observed, ze, how 
powerless are the consolations which heathens 
can offer at such times. And yet, strange to 
say, Cicero in his answer professes to have 
found solace in this “vacant chaff well meant 
for grain.” 

The reason why death defies earthly com- 
fort is evident; though there may be worse 
trials in point of suffering than bereavements, 
there are none which, as far as this life goes, 
are so utterly devoid of hope. Domestic or 
social oppression may cease, enemies may be 
removed, poverty may be succeeded by riches 
or comparative competence, an undutiful 
child or an ungrateful friend may repent ; 
but in this life the grave can never give up 
her dead. This very absence, however, of 
all other adequate topics of consolation ren- | 
ders the sufferer more ready to seek and 
therefore more capable of receiving the com- 
forts of the gospel, than he would probably 
be under any other trial. 

In speaking of particular classes of letters, 
there is one class which I must notice be- 
fore concluding this part of my subject ze, 
anonymous letters. With regard to these, the} 
principal questions to be considered are, Ist, 
whether such letters ought to be wré/len;| 





2nd, whether they ought to be read. I shall! 
begin with the latter question. On this I 


may perhaps be allowed to quote the opinions | 
of Archbishop Whately. He was decidedy | 
against reading any letters of this kind, and} 


would perhaps have admitted no exception to | 
this rule, in which I should have differed from | 
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him. But certainly as regards persons placed 
in a position similar to his own he was right. 
“When I first came to Dublin,” he said, “ I 
used to receive roo anonymous letters a day ; 
now I scarcely receive one a year, because 
I always make it publicly known that I do 
not read them.” I objected to this, “ Does not 
one sometimes lose pieces of useful informa- 
tion by taking this course?” “ Very possibly, ” 
he said. But he apparently thought this a 
necessary evil. ‘It is not expedient,” he 
remarked, “that you should hear all the 
anonymous accusations which men will make 
against their neighbours, for you cannot act on 
such accusations, you cannot call on a man 
to clear himself from them, because, before 
doing so he has a right to know who is 
his accuser ; and yet there will dwell upon 
your mind a painful impression, the truth or 
falsity of which you have no means of test- 
ing.” The generality of anonymous letters, 
I believe, which men in a responsible official 


| position receive, are aspersions on their cha- 


racter or conduct, or on that of those with 
whom they had official connection, and whom 
he trusts, many of which, especially those 
relating to themselves, are bitter, malignant, 
and acrimonious ; for anonymous letters are a 
vent through which men feel they can safely 
discharge their malignity ; and knowing that 
no eye but the eye oi God can see them, 
they imagine that they may say what they 
without fear of detection. Indeed, 
it may be affirmed with truth that the greater 
number of anonymous letters of the kind I 
have been describing ought not to be written; 
accordingly, if we read them it naturally 
follows that we encourage the writer of 
them in committing a sin. 

But what I have now said does not alto- 
gether apply to anonymous letters received 
by persons in private life, persons who are 
not authors, and who do not hold any public 
Such are not likely 
to receive many letters of this sort; and the 
few that they do receive in the course of their 
lives will not improbably be of an inoffensive 
character, and will perhaps contain matter 
which it is of real importance they should 
know. 

There is one more observation which I 
must make before quitting this subject. If 
any one of my readers, either from not agree- 
ing with the views I have just put forth, or 
from some other cause, is resolved on reading 
all the anonymous communications he re- 
ceives, let him (if they are of an unpleasant 
nature) at least hold his tongue about them. 
For if it gets wind that they are a source of 
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annoyance to him, his tormentors will have 
gained their object, and will never cease 


pestering him. 


written even by znéed/igent young people, this 
superiority is rather advantageous than other- 
wise, for models should be as perfect in their 





I must now offer a few suggestions respect- | own line as we can make them. 


ing letter-writing in general, which, though 


they may be sufficiently obvious, are worthy of | turn to the letters of adults. 
First as regards the letters of/ these, there are a few general observations 


attention. 


children and young people. Of course in 


extreme youth it is necessary that the parent | 


or teacher should exercise some surveillance 
over the letters of those committed to his 
care, correcting faults in the style, in the 
spelling, and in the handwriting. 
who are merely the recipients of those letters 


ought not to be over-critical on any such | 
points, which relations are sometimes apt to| 
be, and the consequence of which is that the | 





letters they receive are few and far between 
at least, such has been the case in my experi- 
ence. The child becomes afraid of writing, 
and the parent or governess feels the task of 


superintendence too onerous to be often under- | 


taken. Consequently, the advantages derived 
from the habit of frequent letter-writing are 
lost. As regards subject-matter, I should say 
that both the reviser and the receiver of 
the letter had better leave the young person 
to himself. If either party be very critical 
on this head, the child will learn to write 
in a stiff, constrained, conventional manner, 
and to suppress his real thoughts and 
feelings. And surely it is better that he 
should write what are the genuine outpour- 
ings of his*heart and mind, even if he occa- 


sionally makes foolish remarks, than that he | 
should write on subjects which do not really | 


interest him, and give expression to senti- 
ments and opinions which he has got second 
hand. 
out of pity to their children to transgress the 
rule I have laid down, and to do what is not 
really for their benefit. When a child gets 


stuck in a letter, and asks in a melancholy | 
voice, “ What shall I say next?” the parent | 


is naturally tempted to make suggestions. 
And, indeed, if thesesuggestions were confined 
to the mere mention of subjects on which tie 
child might enlarge, it would be all very well, 


But those | 


I rather suspect that parents are led | 


| But we must now leave this subject, and 
With regard to 


which I think it worth while making before I 
conclude this paper. Perhaps the greater part 
of what I shall now say may consist of truths, 
{which many persons would consider as self- 
| evident, and which certainly common sense 
might naturally suggest ; but this is no reason 
| for not mentioning them, for these, hke hun- 
dreds of simple rules of a similar kind,are often 
overlooked in practice from thoughtlessness. 
Inthe first place, then, it is important for 
us to remember that we can seldom calculate 
'into whose hands our letter may fall. We 
| should never presume too much on the care- 
fulness of those towhom we write. Anyone 
may, in an unguarded moment, leave a letter 
lying about, and even the most methodical 
person cannot be expected to keep every 
letter he possesses under lock and key. It 
does not of course follow from this that we 
are bound to write nothing which cannot be 
cried at the cross. In this, as in other mat- 
ters, we must be content to run a slight risk. 
But as such arisk exists, there is one precau- 
tion which I think it would be advisable 
for us to take, the more so because it in- 
volves no trouble or inconvenience; Z¢., 
when we are writing on very private busi- 
ness, in which others are involved, it is safer 
either not to mention names at all, or if it 
be impossible to avoid doing so, to substi- 
tute a feigned name, agreed upon by both 
parties. Another thing to be remembered in 
writing letters is a truth embodied in the old 
adage, “ détera scripta manet.” We must be 
| careful not to commit ourselves in a letter, to 
any opinion which is not the result of deli- 
beration, or to anything, in short, which will 
enable our correspondent to take advantage 
| of us, supposing him to be one whom we are 
| notsure that we can entirely trust. And in any 
case we should avoid writing a violent or 
angry letter, however much we may feel our- 


} 


but if the parent allows himself to dictate the | 
substance of what is to be said, then the child | Selves provoked. For this reason it is better 
is deprived of the advantage of using his own | Not to answer a provoking letter till we have 
mind, and the letter which he writes becomes | Slept upon it. The same rule holds good 
virtually not his own. “Aiken’s Correspond-| With regard to anything which has irritated 
ence,” a book not much read in these days | Us ; we should sleep upon the real or fancied 
affords very good models for young people| injury before we act or write upon it; and 
in the way of letter-writing. The letters there | Supposing the case be one where at least 
are just the sort of letters which young a reproof seems to be required, it 1S even 
people would naturally write ; and if they are | then better to err on the side of mildness 
superior in quality to those which are actually 'than of severity. I think we need to be 
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more careful on this point in a letter than in | speaking, I think, where such a proposition 


conversation, because the same expressions|is not admitted, the mistake arises from the 


appear more severe when they are written 
than when they are spoken ; beside which, 
the receiver of the letter has time to brood 
over them, and though it is very possible that, 
having leisure for deliberation, he may answer 
more mildly in a letter than he would by 
word of mouth ; still, harsh expressions used 
towards him may remain rankling in his mind, 
and it must be recollected that you cannot 
modify what you have said in a letter till the 
next post. On the whole, therefore, I should 
be inclined to believe that quarrels—at least 
such quarrels as break up friendships, are 
oftener made by angry letters than by angry 
words. I certainly recollect one case, at least, 


in which a break was made in a friendship | 


by a letter taken amiss, and leading to a long 
correspondence, when I am pretty sure, that 
had the matter been talked out, the misunder- 
standing would have been set right. And it 
must be remembered that a friendship is more 
easily broken than mended. Indeed, a bro- 
ken friendship is, I believe, never satisfactorily 
mended; when the break is mended it is 
after the fashion of broken china—you see the 
joinings. There remains ever afterwards a 


want of confidence, a feeling of painful re- | 
serve, which each party is conscious of, and | 


the consciousness of which reacts on both 
sides, rendering the society of the former 
friends mutually painful, the more so because 
it reminds them of former happier days. 

What I have said, however, about the 
danger of writing too harshly and strongly 
applies also to those cases where there is no 
friendship between the parties, and in these 
cases, indeed, the danger of a letter being 
used to our disadvantage may be still greater 
than in the former one. 

At the same time there is perhaps also a 
danger on the other side : we must not, when 
endeavouring to write in a mild conciliatory 
spirit, write so apologetically as toput ourselves 
(even apparently) in the wrong when we are 
really the party injured. ‘This is not perhaps 
the fault which most people are //he/y to fall 
into, but still it is osséd/e to err on this side. 
In any case, however, it is important to re- 
member that we do not know what use our 
letter may be put to, and that when it is once 
sent we cannot recall it; nay, more than this, 
we have no further right over it. This last- 
mentioned truth is so simple and self-evident 
that it hardly admits of proof, and is so gene- 
rally acknowledged that it scarcely requires 
it. Nevertheless, I have actually known per- 
sons who asserted the contrary. Generally 


‘habit, (which is no uncommon one) of con- 
| founding two questions which in reality are 
quite distinct, z.¢. what a man hasa right to do, 
and what he is right in doing; a man has a 
perfect right to make whatever use he chooses 
‘of that which is his own property, but it 
| would be absurd to say that he is right in 
| making a dad use of it. Now a letter is the 
| property of him to whom it is addressed when 
he has received it ; and therefore, if he chooses, 
he has a right to use it in a manner which is 
disadvantageous to the writer, or contrary to 
his wishes ; but he would be wrong in so 
doing, except under certain circumstances, 
and without an adequate reason. He would, 
as a general rule, be wrong in showing to 
others a hastily written letter for which the 
author afterwards apologized. At the same 
time it is important that he should both main- 
tain hisright over a letter,and use it if occasion 
should require. The arguments which the 
other party sometimes employ on these occa- 
sions to disarm their correspondent are, that 
the letter was written in a moment of haste, 
and does not express their real deliberate 
sentiments. But they forget (when they say 
this) that they are even more responsible for 
what they zrz/e than for what they say; and 
surely, in a case where there is sufficient 
formal evidence to justify the other party in 
taking a certain course, and where all that is 
needed is Zga/ evidence, in such a case it is 
lawful to use any letter we have in our pos- 
session which may supply the deficiency. 
For, after all, it is in the power of any one to 
| eat his words, and deny that he deliberately 
meant what he said, when he finds that his 
_ expressions are likely to bringhim into trouble. 
Besides, supposing he ad write in the heat 
|of passion, what then? Sometimes the 
| passionate, not the dispassionate view of a 
| matter is the rightone. At all events the re- 
ceiver of a letter should never forget that he 
possesses a right over it, whether he thinks 
| fit to use that right or not; and he should be 
‘careful not to let himself be surprised by 
| sudden or violent solicitation into resigning a 
| power which lawfully belongs to him. When, 
| however, I say that the receiver of a letter 
has an exclusive and unlimited right over it, 
of course I mean in those cases where there 
has been no previous mutual understanding 
to the contrary, or where the letter is nt 
marked private at the commencement. I say 
commencement, because some people put this 
caution at the end, or say in the course of the 
jetter, ‘‘ Remember this is strictly private,” 
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not in the least binding on the correspondent. 
These reflections may seem sufficiently ob- 


are so often overlooked. 

And now there appears to be onlyone more 
question to be considered before bringing this 
paper to a close, z.¢, what effect the penny 
postage has produced upon letter-writing? 
whether letters have improved or deteriorated 
in consequence of their cheapness, I should 
be disposed to think that they had. deterio- 
rated, and for obvious. reasons. When the 
receiver of aletter had to pay a comparatively 
large sum for it, the writer was naturally 
anxious to give him his full money’s worth in 
quality as well as quantity; besides, when letter- 





SOME PASSAGE 


CHAPTER X.—TENBY. 
“Come unto these yellow sands, 
And there take hands.” 

SHAKESPEARE. Zhe Tempest. 
I am told that few of the old picturesque 
costumes are seen now in Tenby, more the 
pity ! and though bits of ruined town wall 
and buttress still crop out here and there, and 
heavy Flemish doorways and chimneys and 
curiousold gateways, the Castle Hill is brushed 
and combed to a pitch of hairdresser-like 

smartness quite subversive of the romantic. 

This is not how things were in the old 
pleasant days, many, many years ago, when 
we found our way thither direct from Crick- 
howel, breaking off for a while the pleasant 
friendship with the Vaughans, made still 
more valuable to us by the ministrations of 
the last week. Our road lay through new 
and delightful scenes, every rocky steep with | 
its rippling waterfall,and every height crowned 
with its ruined castle. I think it was between | 
Llandilo and Llandovery that we were shown 
the body of an old stage-coach in a river, at 
the bottom of a ravine, where it had_ lain 
ever since the preceding winter, having, 
toppled over (passengers and all, I suppose) 
and been left there to natural decay after the 
horses and wheels had been removed. 

Our arrival at Tenby was on an unpro-, 
pitious day, for rival steamers, the S/ar and 
the Benledi, were expected to arrive in the | 
evening loaded with visitors—“ Bristol shop- | 
keepers!” as our informant contemptuously | 
said ; and the owners of lodgings declined | 
letting them meanwhile, in the hope of doing | 











an admonition which, given in this manner, is| 


vious, but I consider them worth making be-! 
cause, hike many other obvious things they | 
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writing was less frequent it became neces- 
| sarily a business of more importance, and was 
| considered more worth taking pains about. 
It might be argued as a set-off to this, that 
people have now more practice in writing 
letters, and it is said that “practice makes 
perfect.” But this, like other proverbs, is only 
true under certain limitations. Aristotle long 
ago said, with still greater truth, that by 
practising to do anything you learn to do it; 
by practising to do it well you learn to do it 
well. But now in these days. men practise a 
careless mode of writing letters, therefore 
they learn to write carelessly. However, if 
the foregoing remarks should lead. them to 
give more attention to the subject, this paper 
will not have been written in vain, 

EDWARD WHATELY. 


LIFE. 


a. good stroke of business by waiting ; so 
that we were put to great straits the first 
night, only partially atoned for by the novelty 
and extreme beauty of our surroundings, 

In due course the Sar came in trium- 
phantly, with band playing, and loaded with 
passengers. Not till some hours later did her 
unlucky rival steam round Worms Head, and 
make the best speed she could to Tenby 


|harbour, to be received with insulting strains 


of— 
‘*Where have you been all the day, 
Poor Benledi, poor Benledi ?” 
which continued to be sung far into the night, 
for the townspeople of that day had a great 
deal of satirical humour. 

The surface life of a watering-place is 
mostly the same. Tenby had the average 
proportion of pretty girls, smart young 
officers, widows with limited incomes, half- 
captains with large families, a few 
families of rank, a sprinkling of clergy, a 
good many invalids, and plenty of Bristol 
excursionists. 

Far more interesting to us than these were 
the farmers’ wives and daughters, with their 
brilliant. black eyes, white teeth, and vivid 
complexions, who came trotting in on their 


|ponies with butter and eggs, in their trim 


coffee- 
with bright-coloured 
cotton sleeves annexed to them with gay 
ribbons, bright yellow neckerchiefs, snow- 
white, — full- frilled mob-caps, and black 
|beaver hats firmly planted on their heads. 


There was no need to’ bid such active, 


Flemish jackets and petticoats of 
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vigorous specimens of humanity to “look|look at. We little knew what an object to 


alive,” for they were always doing it— 
often improving the passing moments, as 
they rode or walked, by knitting strong woollen 
stockings, such as they always wore, with good 
thick shoes. 

The aspect of these women spoke of 
peace and plenty, and yet their living was 
generally hard enough—chiefly farinaceous, 
a sort of porridge I think they called 
washborough, sometiines rye bread, bacon 
when they could get it, fish, not much 
butcher’s meat, though it was so cheap; 
potatoes, and plenty of beer. 


and those who were a little less so were very 
kind to their neighbours, as is the wont of 
poor people. At Christmastide those who 
were destitute went round to the farms and 
cottages with sacks, ‘‘ souling,” as they called 
it—that is, receiving doles of meal, potatoes, 
or anything their friends would give them for 
the good of their own souls. 


Here is a memorandum I made at the| 


time of Tenby prices; I fancy they are a 
good deal higher now. 


30 oysters : : 2d. 
12 whitings : : rd. 
Couple of fowls (small) 8d. 
Shoulder of mution . Is. od. 


A goose and three chickens 2s. 6d. 
Potatoes for ‘*’Thank you.” 
Turnips for less. 

There were some strolling players then in 
Tenby, to whom I believe this cheap tariff 
was exceedingly convenient; and _ the 
manager’s little boy, with delicate features, 
and large dark, hungry eyes, used to come to 
our good-hearted old landlady for vegetables 
on precisely the terms I have stated ; which, 
perhaps, was her way of “ souling.” 

On Shrove Tuesday the whole town smelt 
of pancakes, made by the pailful, and given 
to all comers. Being chiefly made without 
eggs, they were heavy enough. 


Though the women were so handsome, the | 


men were not, always excepting those in 
the seafaring line. 
noble fellows, as good and brave as they 
were good-looking. We came to know and 
esteem them well. 


Opposite the lodgings in which we spent | 


the first week or fortnight was a narrow 
passage between two houses, which afforded 


just a glimpse of a little white village church | 
planted against a dark green hill, about a) 


mile off, which looked as if hung there like 
a picture on the wall, on purpose for us to 





On fare such | 
as this they sustained their health and good | 
looks; but some of them were wretchedly poor, ' 


Many of these were| 


| us it would afterwards become. 

| The house in which we shortly settled 
|overlooked the South Sands from a height 
lof fifty feet, and almost immediately faced 
| St. Catherine’s Rock, with its honeycombed 
cliffs and weedy basins. At one end of it 
ithe outline of the rock formed naturally 
and, so to say, accidentally, the profile of 
|George the Third. Its surface was studded 
|with hundreds of dog-winkles; its turf on 
the summit was browsed by sheep and goats, 
and it was also inhabited by plenty of rats, 
and, I think, foxes. At high tide St. 
Catherine’s is completely isolated, but when 
it is low water those who are steady of foot 
‘and steady of head may venture along the 
slippery ledges that conduct them to dark 
pools, and to such marine treasures as crumb- 
of-bread sponge and mermaid’s gloves ; also, 
in the very heart of the rock, to three caves, 
one of them of considerable height, and 
finally out into the open air on the other side. 
Here may be found what is sold and stewed 
and eaten (by those who like it) under the 
/name of laver or black butter. 

| The yellow sands between us and St. 
Catherine’s were to be reached immediately 
from the houses on the cliff by old, romantic 
stairs, roughly and irregularly hewn out of the 
rock itself, and emerging from a wild growth 
of stonecrop, samphire, thrift, and other 
plants. These private stairs afforded a fearful 
| joy to light-footed, half-timid, half-venturous 
girls and children, as they sprang down like 
chamois to the hard, sparkling sands below, 
which stretched for nearly a couple of miles, 
where they could find store of marine trea- 
sures after every tide. For there might be 
seen the sea-anemone, the nearest approach 
to a flower that is made by a fish—the sea- 
blubber, a shapeless, jelly-like mass that melts 
as it lies in the sun—the sea-urchin, with 
its delicate spines and convolutions—and 
whelks, cardiums, cowries, razor-fish,—oh ! I 
cannot remember half their names, but set 
them down quite at random as they were 
found. If our love for shelling led us some 
little way on, we came to a cavern of some 
depth, called the Lion’s Mouth, in which we 
' sometimes took refuge from a shower. 

| This cavern was once in ill repute for 
|harbouring the spoils of two notorious 
| wreckers, who used to hang out false lights 
{on the Windmill Hill, to lure luckless ships 
to their destruction. The story went, that 
after a long course of seeming prosperity, the 
}son of one of the wreckers and the daughter 
lof the other were returning from foreign 
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I only know the time has been 


hg 
parts, and wrecked just in front of the cave} ¢ 
When busy shows these walls have seen 


in consequence of the false lights hung out | pata Ae 
‘ : gets 3 ped z Of manhood’s sport and manhood’s strife, 
by their wicked fathers, The ruins of the| And all that thrills the pulse of life. 
two wreckers’ houses were to be seen in our} ak Cebit th tenllbéin act 
time, and, perhaps, may be to this day—I | What has been treasured or forgot — 
have a sketch of one of them—they were | I full well know, when last I saw 
called Scotsborough and Trefloyne. | These ruins with a pleasing awe, 
Down those steep and dangerous stairs, Sherer Senate et peo ie 
garlanded with ivy and lichens, Ellen would | Three did this wl sis hand: 
cautiously, but safely, make her way early in| -Three smiling ones—and all are dead. 
the morning and remain on the sands for| ‘*One scarce had woman’s pride outgrown, 
hours, collecting treasures quaint and strange, | A rose a little overblown— 
which afterwards took nearly as long to wash, One like that rose in earlier time, 
sort, examine, admire, arrange in little paper | -_ eS ee neorye sowrg § : 
trays, and traffic for with her companions— Reminding us whet angels are pone) 
so many cowries for so many cardiums, and | These three in Carew’s ruins grey 
so forth—each willingly parting with a| Stood then—and all have passe: away,” 
superfluity for something she was more in| Of Manorbeer Castle, where the historian 
want of. Cowries were always particularly | Giraldus Cambrensis was born, I. must leave 
prized. It was a pity that we had no good | others to tell. We spent a notably pleasant 
book on conchology to guide us—whenever | afternoon at Manorbeer, drinking tea with a 
we obtained a stray scrap of information we cheerful party in the cottage parlour of the 
made much of it. village schoolmistress. Very few of that 
Old legends and old customs always / party survive to remember it. 
interested us—the chairing the Mayor of; We only saw the outside of Lamphey Court 
Penniless Cove—the Hansell Herring—j}on our way to Pembroke, and I only 
watching in the Church Tower on Allhallow | remember the beautiful window of stone 
Eve—whipping the girls’ arms (if they could | tracery which nearly filled the end of the 
catch them) with holly on St. Stephen’s Day | great hall or chapel. 
before noon. Sometimes the girls would turn |” Pembroke Castle, where Henry the Seventh 
on their assailants and give them as good as} was born, is a very noble ruin, nearly sur- 
they took—at other times they would rush} rounded by the waters of Milford Haven. 
out of one house into another by back ways, | Beneath it is a great cavern called the Hogan, 
and so out into the street again and out of/containing a spring, which used to supply 
sight, before the boys followed like a pack of) the garrison with water, The keep is of 
hounds in full cry. limmense strength; its walls are eighteen 
On Shrove Tuesday the foot-ball was) feet thick. Here the Royalists held out 
kicked over the roof of our house and so/against the Roundheads seventeen days, till 
down to the sands. |their water-supply was cut off, when it was 
_ Old castles, again, were capital for sketch-| no shame, though a sorrow, to give in. 
ing parties and pic-nics. Romantic Carew,) Twice we went to Pembroke, or rather to 
for instance, draped in ivy, with its noble Pater dockyard, attracted by the novelty of 
banquetting-room, ballroom and drawing-|a ship-launch. They were objects of excite- 
room,—its chapel, crypt, and dungeon, n|ment to all the country round: the heights 
which bones had been found—its many | were covered with Welshwomen in their blue 
staircases and secret passages, now laid open | or red cloaks, mounted on their ponies. We 
to the sun,—its spacious courtyards, and its | enjoyed the launch of the Rodney the more, 
battlemented walls, round which daring} that my father was with us; we saw it from 
schoolboys would run, but which was much | the deck of the royal yacht, then commanded 
fitter for goats. It was said that Rhys ap| by the commodore of the station, afterwards 
Thomas (whose history I do not know) once Admiral Sir Charles Bullen. The Rodney 
held a tournament here, at which a thousand | was, 1 cnink, the largest ship-of-war then 
persons were present, who separated after-| built. It was a thrilling sight to see her 
wards without one quarrel, one sour look, Or slip from her cradle and gain increasing 
one unkind word having passed between | impetus as she rushed into the basin—a sight 
them. Oe ; to make an English heart swell. ‘The 
. c é sing é Sa 7 ‘ . 
The ital of thane vuius ser. ny, Bullens afterwards came to dine with us: 
2 they were very friendly people; and I 


Unnoted in historic page, ) ‘ ‘ 
Unsung by poet or by sage ! recollect the Commodore speaking in the 
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course of conversation of his early friend 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, and relating to my 
father his melancholy end. 

They were sailing in 
Kast arid in January, 
the open sea nearer Madagascar than any- 
where else, but quite away from any place ; 
the weather was bright, the sea 
Captain Bullen had been looking 
friend’s ship but a minute before—he looked 
away for an instant—when he looked back 
again, the ship was gone! It had gone 
down i in broad day, in a moment, without 
anybody seeing it sink. It seemed like a 
dream! not so much as a plank ever re- 
appeared. There was an accent of great 
sadness in Captain Bullen’s tone as he told 
us of it,—he spoke so affectionately of his 
friend ! 

The common belief is that the ship was 
lost in a violent gale; but he said it was in 
a dead calm. ‘The ship’s name was the 
Blenheim. Perhaps it had been sucked 
into a whirlpool. 

Afterwards, speaking of the West African 
station, to which he had been appointed for 
three years, he said,—‘It is not un- 
healthy as people say. A man may keep 
his health if he will but be prudent and 
attend to rules. Jt is not for us to object 
to any station. If we are ordered any- 
where, let us go where our country wants 
us.” 


convoy from the 


his 


at 


so 


CHAPTER XI.—AUTHORSHIP RESUMED. 
** In my former days of bliss, 
Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw, 
I could some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height, 
Through the meanest objects sight.” 
GEORGE WITHER. Zhe Muse. 


At Tenby there was leisure for everything, 


and therefore of course for authorship. I) 


had taken good care to secure my manuscript 
story a snug corner in my travelling-trunk ; 
and as soon as we were established in what 
was for a time to be our home, and had our 


usual lessons, etc., with a fair share of 
regularity, this darling treasure was taken 


out of its retirement almost every day, and 
I began what I felt was much needed, but 
which proved a complete labour of love, 
the revision and re-writing. 

If any young friend of mine has the wish 
to try literature, either with serious aims or 
chiefly for amusement, let me say that no 
very brilliant result is likely to ensue if he or 
she is disgusted at the drudgery (as they idly 
deem it) of revising and re-writing. 


|make one’s rough-draft, 
1807, and were in| 


| as certainly did not deserve 
still— | 


'result of 2/ poco pi / 


“ Love, 


LIFE. 
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hemi no load,” ond the genuine vidi of 
authorship will never feel it a. burthen to 
struck off in a glow, 
as perfect as one can. In fact, I should say 
that anybody who really found this repugnant 
was certainly not cut out for an author, and 
success. Surely 
it argues no small degree of self-conceit to 
think that one’s hasty, immature efforts, 
thrown off at a heat, deserved the serious 
perusal and applause of intelligent minds. 
What does Sir Joshua Reynolds say to his 
pupils? He sets no value at all on dashing, 
incorrect sketches, showing no careful study 
of anatomy or nature, or of what others have 
done already and done better. He thinks 
the hit-or-miss school by no means hopeful ; 
that showy work earns cheap praise, which 
such candidates are not particular enough to 
value at its real worth, but smilingly accept 
as what quite satisfies their desires. “I too 
am a painter,” say they complacently, without 
much minding that the Academy does not 
endorse it. 

No; the Italians teach us a good lesson. 
How did they use to detect an original pic- 
ture from a copy? By “il poco piu ”—/¢he “Little 
more. When even a clever copyist would 
have been satisfied, and said, ‘* There, that’s 
enough ”—content with having got in the 
general effect, the painter of the original 
would have gone over his work, again and 
again, addingand retrenching and substituting 
and improving, here a little and there a little 
—and lo! what a magical difference is the 
Such work deserves to 
succeed, whether it does so or not; but 
generally it does. 

All this applies quite as much to writing as 
to painting; and long, loving study of 
Reynolds’ “ Discourses ” had made me quite 
aware of it. I donot mean to say that I 
could act up to the rules therein contained, 
nor anything like it; a lifetime is required 
for that ; but I was, so far, in the right track 
when I began to re-write, with such help 
and appliances as were within reach. I dare 
say my darling little text-book (the aforesaid 
“‘ Discourses” ) was at hand ; beyond the few 
books that were our travelling companions, 
we had absolutelynone but what was found in 
a very middling subscription library. There- 
in, however, a goodly show was made on 
the shelves by, I suppose, twenty or thirty 
volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine—from its 
very commencement, I should think—and 
those volumes, for want of something better. 
used to supply me with a good deal of intere pat; 
for in them were many wise and witty papers 
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of Christopher North, 7, Wilson, 
Lockhart, and The Ettrick Shepherd, and 
some whose names I never knew. For 
instance, I never knew who was the writer of 


what seemed to me some very able papers | 


on English Humour, and English Poetry. 
At all events they supplied just what I 
wanted, canons of criticism which I took 
delight in copying out and working into my 
mind and trying to form my style upon. I 
have never seen them since, but I am sure 
they did me and might have done any one 
much good. 


Thus my re-writing became a delightful | 


employment, and made me all the readier to 


enjoy country scrambles and sketching parties | 


and shelling parties afterwards. My mother, 
as always, gave me sympathy and help when 
she could, and where she saw it needed. 

*“This had better come out.” Down 
would go her pencil over a whole page of 
writing—ruthlessly, I was going to say, but 
decisively would be the better word. Thus 
the little story, after giving us both much 
pleasure while in progress, fairly reached its 
end, all the better for re-writing, and then 
came the perplexing question, what to do 
with it. 

There was not much more literary experience 
in the family than there had been at first. We 
all had a general impression that some people 
made a good deal by their writings somehow. 
but had gained little confidence by trials | 
already made. I could not bear to trouble | 
my aunt again—I had no literary advisers. | 
Ashamed of seeking any among those 
personally unknown to me, I sent my) 
manuscript to Baldwin and Cradock, very, 
doubtful of its pleasing them. 

After some time Mr. Baldwin wrote to 
me that fiction was quite out of his line, and 
he advised me to try another house ; adding, 
that for his own part, he liked the story so well 
that he was willing to print it at his own risk 
if I could do nothing better with it, though | 
he could not offer anything for the copyright. | 

Was this worth acceptance? Most people 





and | would say no, I then thought yes, chiefly from 


mauvaise honte; a very great hindrance, yet 
one that young hands can hardly be expect- 
ed or wished to be quite free from, when 
bringing their talents into the money market. 
Happily for me, this did not need to be the 
prime object, though I do not say it was a 
matter of indifference. 

In those days of heavy postage, Mr. 
Baldwin did not trouble himself to send me 
proofs till he could send two volumes at once 
in sheets. This was delightful! my father 


{was then with us, but going to return to 


London the next day, taking one of my 
sisters with him. Meanwhile, he had a slight 
touch of gout, which kept him a whole day 
n bed. My mother suggested that this 
would be a good opportunity to tell him my 
secret. With a mixture of dread and com- 
placence, I screwed up my courage, and ven- 
tured in to him with my two volumes in my 
hand. 

“Papa, I don’t know what you'll say to 
it, but I’ve been writing a story—and here 
are the two first volumes in print.” 

I think his answer was,—“ Ho! ho! ho!” 
Not another word, but he stretched out his 
hand and took the books and I made the 
best of my way off, and never went near him 


again for a good many hours, when my 
mother sent me in with some message. 


On this occasion, he said with a smile,— 
“Anne, my dear, I like your story very 
much ”—and I don’t remember that he ever 
said another word about it !—but was not it 
enough? / thought so. 

Next day he was able to start with my 
sister. The third volume arrived in due 
course ; and although I did not know it till 
long afterwards, it was reviewed,—well 
reviewed, at the end of the week, by Allan 
Cunningham. 

But ah! the book came to a darkened 
house. After a few hours’ drooping rather 
than illness, our little Ellen died almost 
suddenly. All joy was darkened: the mirth 
of the house was gone. 
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SIR EGER DE VALENCE. 
AN OLD ENGLISH STORY, 


CHAPTER XIII.—A HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE. | hovel made of mud, covered with thatch, and 
|with no window, reeking with smoke thick 
enough and hot enough to cure the fat bacon 
which hung in pieces from a beam in the 
Sir GILBERT DE CLARE had not been heard roof. This was all very well, but a peep into 
of for some days. | the barn behind would have revealed sufficient 
A missive had been brought to his lodgings | to have hung Master Burton six times over. 
in London, professing tocomefrom one Burton,! — Sir Eger knew nought of the man, but 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of Lind-hurst, | thought it necessary to be wary of him; so 
offering to give him some information about Nigel was sent to speak with him in the guise 
his captive lady if he would meet him at a! of a trader, willing to buy a couple of bucks 
place he appointed in the New Forest. After | for a song. 
consultation with De Valence he had de- “Prithee, good man,” said Nigel, as he 
parted, accompanied by no one but his squire. entered Burton’s cot, “hast thou a buck for 
At last Sir Eger could bear it no longer, | sale 
and he determined to go in search of his 6 ae squoile at me, measter, thee be’est 
friend; but before he left he sought Hilda,|come to the wrong spot; what should 
and told her all his fears and intentions. poor caitiff like me do with venison! A fat 
* Should Sir Gilbert,” said he, “ have fallen’ ham or a side of bacon an’ thou wilt ; but 
into the hands of our enemy, a rescue must thinkest thou that I would break the King’s 
be attempted without delay, since there is Jaws?—nat I!” 
every reason to fear that Maudit’s villany “ Far be it from me, master woodcutter,” 
will stop at nothing.” replied Nigel, ‘‘to tempt thee to break the 
“Sir Knight,” replied Hilda, “thy enterprise King’s laws ; if thou hast no buck, why, per- 
is doubtless beset with a thousand dangers ;| force, I must go elsewhere. And now I come 
but why should I: weaken your generous to think on’t, how should I dream of thy 
courage with womanish fears? go, and may selling bucks in such a lonely place?—where 
heaven protect thee!” be the customers to come from? I warrant 
Gentle damsel,” said the knight, “ thou thee not a man passeth thy cot in a week.” 


“Tt fits thee now to wear a dark disguise, 
And secret walk unknown to mortal eyes.” 





wert always good and self-forgetful ; heaven} “Thee be’est about right,” said Burton ; 
grant me a safe return tor thy sake as well as | * and if I wer clad in suc h bravery as thine, 
my own !” [I'd keep to the King’s highway, and not 


Sir Eger now sought the Mayor, to whose | venture into these pearts, Last Friday se’n- 
purse he was mainly indebted for all that he| night I sat here eating my dew-bit, when 
was able to undertake, and in whom he had}down yon shade come ambling a knight 
been able to inspire a faith in the ultimate}and his squire. Suddenly, I heard a noise 
triumph of justice; and in the reward of| like a whole huff of cattle a-belloking; 
those who act on that belief, not, perhaps, In} from out yon dark huts sprang a crew 
material good, or even in this world, but in| 0’ villains, and let fly at knight and squire. 
some form which they will recognise to be} They made a twearable fight for it,—how 
payment with infinite interest. | the horses did voam and whitter !—but t’wer 

His only companions were his trusty squire | of ng use, the rogues were ten to one, and 
Nigel Breakspear and the page Gerard Have-| carried ’em off in the end more dead than 
rel, who had been taken by the Mayor into | alive.” 
his own household, and for whom the knight} What colours bore the knight, and what 
begged as one whom he could trust in all! was his crest?” asked Nigel. 
his undertakings. | ‘ His colours,—dost mean his smicket?” 

After a day or two’s travelling they entered | aie the woodcutter,—“ that was white 
the New Forest, and made their way to| and blue ; and as for his crest, why, beshrew 
Lind-hurst. Once among the foresters it was| me if it were not a white dove.” 
not difficult to find Burton, who was a wood- | Nigel said no more; but, bidding the 
cutter, living ostensibly by his labour; but, | woodcutter good-morrow, was soon with Sir 
in reality, feeding sumptuously on the king’s| Fx ger. 
bucks and his own bacon. | “Tis as we > feared,—our noble Sir Gilbert 

His home, however, was a miserable little | hath fallen into a trap, and that wicked mur- 

v. 2A 
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derer has him now, mewed up in some dank 
and dismal dungeon. Yonder knave saw 
the fight,—a company of villains lay in am- 
bush for him ; and although he fought like 
Cceur-de-Lion himself, they mastered him at 
last, and carried him off to Corfe.” 

Sir Eger heard the news in silence, and 
continued his journey for some time lost in 
gloomy thought. 


strongest featinenes 3 in Christendow.” Then, 
after a moment’s pause, he continued, “ Hast 
thou not heard tell how Alfred, the noblest 
King this land ever had, went into the Danish 
camp disguised as a harper, and thus learnt 
all their secrets. He did it to recover the 
kingdom of which these Danes had robbed 
him, and in like manner may we enter 
Maudit’s den, and there concert some plan 





On they rode, following the sun, which was | for the escape of those dear and noble friends 


now sinking, passing through many a forest | 
caught sight of a/ Nigel, bethink thee of the suffering of those 


| brave 


glade. Sometimes they 
wild boar; but he quickly made off, rat- 
tling his coarse bristles against the holly trees | 


as he dashed in pell mell, heedless of their | those fair ladies ; 


spiny leaves. At times they started a badger, | 
or a wild cat darted noiselessly up a tree. 


Or across the open common would fly quite | 





of whom the tyrant has ravished us. Ah! 
knights, starving, it may be, slowly to 
death, just as the Bretons did. Think of 
the poor mother pining 
lafter her infants, Bee then the Lady Mar- 
guerite, the pearl of Monmouth, as Sir 
xilbert fondly called her. Bethink thee, 


a herd of red deer, so fat and tempting that | Nigel, of those distressed ladies in the hands 


Nigel’s fingers itched for bow and arrow. 


| of a perjured villain like Maudit, and tell me 


But they contented themselves with smaller | was there ever a nobler cause in which to 


game. 
he carried at his waist, and this he kept | 
pitching at the squirrels until he had killed} death in such a cause. 


sufficient to feed them all for a week. 


had been travelling for the last hour over a| 
lonely moor. 


‘Gerard had a little iron mace w hich | 


| you die ! 
The evening had clouded over, and they | makes all the difference. 


risk one’s life ?” 
“Why, Nigel, hanging were a glorious 
What matters it how 
Tis the man and the cause which 
Know’st thou not 


| that a Roman knight would have shrunk from 


Far as the eye could reach it] the cross as the most infamous of deaths ; and 


stretched ; not a tree, save the blasted trunk | now, if a Christian knight were in the hands 


of a withered holly standing out white and | 
weird-like against the stormy sky. Just before | 
it set, the sun peered out with bloodshot | 


angry eye, casting a fiery glare over the deso- | 


late scene. 
Our travellers were not more than usually | 


superstitious, but they could not rest in such | 


a spot as this, so on they went until it got 
quite dark. Happily, the moon came out, 


ground was dry, and yet well covered with 


soft leaves, and sheltered by some ancient | 
They soon cleared a spot and made | 


oaks. 
a fire, whereon they cooked their squirrels, 
eating them with the bread and wine they 
had bought at Lind-hurst. 

Sir Eger sat silent, meditating ; but ag last 
he spoke. 

“Brave companion,” said he, “hast thou 
courage to follow me into the lion’s den?” 

“ Life’s not worth a groat as long as one) 
is sure of it,” replied Nigel; “ but if I must | 
choose my exit, I had rather die scaling | 
the castle walls than drop from Maudit’s| 
gallows.” 

“As to that,” replied Sir Eger, “scaling 
the walls would be a feat impossible, as thou | 
wilt confess when thou seest the place. All| 
the armies in England could not take Corfe 
Castle. It is without doubt one of the! 


| of a Paynim, condemned to die, what more 
honourable death could he choose ? If we 
| perish on Maudit’s gallows, let us remember 
they are already holy, for did not Peter the 
| hermit die upon them i ? And truly, as thou 
hast said, life in this world of sin and con- 
fusion is little worth the having ; so that if 
we fail we shall enter that land together 


| where the wicked can never trouble us again, 
and they found a little height where the’ 


and the weary rest for ever.” 

Sir Eger had spoken enthusiastically, almost 
passionately, and yet Nigel had never looked 
at him once, regarding with fixed look the 
flames which licked up the crackling wood 


‘| and diffuseda ruddy glare overthe whole scene. 


But when he had finished Nigel lept up, and 
laying his hand on Sir Eger’s, he cried, 

“Faithful unto death, Sir Eger, 
Breakspear’s thy man.” 

“I knew it would be so, my gallant Nigel,” 
the knight responded, “and now let us take 
oath, by all that’s sacred in the bonds of Chris- 
tian chivalry, to be true to each other until this 
enterprise is accomplished ; and here, too, is 


Nigel 


| Gerard, this brave youth must be our com- 


rade and join in our mutual covenant.” 

The youth turned towards Sir Eger, and 
his face glowed with enthusiasm as he said, 

“‘ Ah, my lord, thou shalt never have to re- 
gret that thou hast deemed Gerard Havere] 
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worthy of so great an honour. I would will- 
ingly throw away ten thousand lives to join 
in such an enterprise.” 

The knight clasped his hand as he had done 
Nigel’s, and after this they talked for a while 
on the disguise it would be necessary to as- | 


sume. Sir Eger proposed to represent him- 
self as Sir Prys ap Llandiloy, a Welsh knight 
at feud with his lord and seeking service in 
England. Gerard, who knew a few Welsh 
words, was to be his page, and to be called 
Talybout, while Nigel was to be a wander- 
ing Angevin whom the knight had picked up 
on his travels, and his name was to be Jean 
d’Angely. 

Sir Eger’s brain was too busy to allow him 
to sleep long, and at day-break they were up 
and stirring. ‘The morning promised well. 
Clouds of angelic form were flying across the 
pale ether, harbingers of the rising sun. Hea- 
ther, ling, and brake; such was the fore- 
ground, the mid-distance dipping and rising 
again into brown uplands, while hill after hill 
appeared crested with forests stretching away 
into illimitable distance. In the dell below 
they saw the low, heavily thatched cot of some 
charcoal-burner with the blue smoke stealing 
from every crevice. 

Such a joyous scene roused Sir Eger’s 
spirits and made Nigel quite merry, for no 
sorrow, however heavy, can long depress the 
healthy human heart. 

“(ood morrow, Sir Eger,” cried Nigei ; 
“Sir Prys, I mean, begging your knighthood’s 
pardon. ‘Truly I know not whether | stand 
on my head or my tail. Since last might I 
have forgotten my own identity, and clean 
lost sight of my name. However, I believe I 
was not turned into a beast but into an angel. 
Tally ho! thou varlet, dost think on it?” 

“Talybout, sil vous plait, maitre Jean 
d’Angely,” replied Gerard. 

*¢ Jean, how dar’st thou christen me by that 
accursed name. I would that Jean and Simon 
were both swinging on Corfe gibbet, and I were 
there to turn them off, but i’ faith, sirrah, | 
thought men only saw ghosts by moonlight, 
but here, in the broad blaze of the morning 
sun, have I seen the Red-king himself. I 
thank my stars I’m not Walter Tirel, or any | 
of his kith and kin.” 
“ Here, Nigel,” said the knight, who had | 
just turned his own coal-black hair and beard ! 
into a ruddy auburn, “a dash of this black | 
unguent will make thee terrible as Saladin | 
himself.” 
All day long they travelled over furzy, hea- | 
thery commons until at last the towers of 
Wimborne Minster rose in view. Here they 


| 
} 
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'rested and dined. Then over more commons, 
(until, late in the evening, they reached Ware- 
ham, a town built on a solid piece of ground, 
| surrounded by riversandswamps, and defended 
by a long line of earthworks on either side. 

The gates were open, and, riding past St. 
| Martin’s Church, they came into the market- 

place and found lodgment for the night ata 
small hostel which stood there. And now, 
wherever they went they heard nothing, saw 
nothing, but it spoke of Maudit and Corfe 
Castle. So they took good care not to ex- 
hibit the slightest feeling against the tyrant, 
but, assuming an appearance of utter indif- 
ference, talked French among themselves, 
and were doubtless taken, as they desired to 
be, for mercenaries about to hire themselves 
into Sir Simon’s service. 

Seated round the great hearth-fire they 
listened to the talk of the guests; mostly 
jovial burgesses of Wareham who dropped in 
from time to time to quaff a glass of yale or 
mead, and hear what was doing at the Castle. 

They were tall, broad-shouldered English- 
men, and the tongue they spoke was the old 
Saxon of Egbert and Alfred. 

“Zoo, they haven’t done wi’ the heremite,” 
said a quiet-looking old man in a long smock. 

“ What's happened noo ?” asked a little wiry 
fellow, who was sexton at St. Martin’s, ‘ha’n’t 
they a-laid his ghost yet ?” 

“* Noo, nor I wurrant ye they never wull, 
at least as long as that gre’t castle is a- 
stannen. Dost mind his prophecy when they 
vetched en out the mornen he wer a-hanged. 
I wer a-worken at the Castle ye know, an’ I 
heard en myzelf. Zays he, ‘Fear ye not 
them as do kill the body, but ben’t eable to 
kill the soul, but rayther fear Him that is 
eable to kill both zoul an’ bodie in hell.’ The 
Lord is a’strong towr that I can run into an’ 
be seife, but these towrs shant bide vor ever. 
‘ The day of wrath is a-comen, when the Lord 
shall stretch out on this hill the line o’ con- 
fusion and the stwones o’ emptiness ; thorns 
shall come up in these palaces ; nettles and 
thistles in the strongholds thereof, it shall be 
an habitation vor dragons and a dwellin-pledce 
9”? 

‘“‘ Kes,” said a serious-looking husbandman, 
“it wur a bad business, ye know, the hangen 
o’ the Heremite. I be well zure that a curse 
lighted on this peart of the land ever since. I 
never zeed such drefful storms as we’ve a-had 
this zummer, zoo many sheep as have had 


'the scab, zoo many hosses as have had the 


steiiggers, so many dogs has have gone stearke 
mad, an’ the harvest, what a poor blighted 


0? 


thing ‘t have a-been ! 
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“ Thee be’est right, Measter Jenkins, | CHAPTER XIV.—THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE 
quoth old Dick, the first speaker, “‘an his WICKED, 
ghost wull never leave off a-haunten the castle ‘Ere long they come, where that same wicked 


ntil his prophecy do come to pass, and all | wight 
-- A Al I , His dwelling has, low in a hollow cave, 


. . . . ” 
this wickedness Is at an end. | Far underneath a craggy cliflyipght, 
Ees,” replied Jenkins, “an I be a-feard 1) Dark, doleful, dreary like a greedy grave, 


That still for carrion carcases doth crave : 


shall come athirt en each time I do cross the 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly owl, 


. siett| 
a a ragg 
i YMA that road they d 88 d | Shrieking his baleful note, which ever dra ve 
oe d etree “ ae) Far from that haunt all other chearful fowle ; 
i If ye be a-feard o zights, don’t be a-goin And all about it wandering ghosts did wayle and 
nigh the castle on a darkish evenen,” struck howle.”’ 


in a cadaverous little hunchback, who was| Nor many days after that gloomy evening || 


” 


the leading “breeches-maker” in the town, |) ypon which the Lady Marguerite had seen 
and a most worthy man. “ Ye'll zee ghost |the two prisoners brought into the castle, 
after ghost flit by, zome men in armour, all| she was again alarmed by the appearance of 
their bwones a-rattlen inzide ; then’ill come | sir Simon at the door of her apartment. 
a smileless leddy wi a feace 200 peale asmilk,| «News for thee, fair lady,” he cried gaily, 
wi’ a ghastly litty bedby in her edrms all a-| “the castie has another guest, that furious 
moanen and a-groanen fit to break woone’s | young knight Sir Gilbert de Clare has been 
heart.” isent here by mandate of the king, and now 
“Kes,” replied old Dick, “them be the | sits chewing the cud of his wrath in the dun- 
twenty-two knights as wer a-sterved to death, | geons below.” 
and that leady———” © | Maudit stood expecting she would faint or 
t “Well, an’ what if they wer, zerved ‘em | betray some strong emotion, but she only 
right, I dozay,’ interrupted the host, a rubicund | turned deadly pale and sat wringing her hands 
man who Just then entered the room, “what /in silence. She had never implored pity for 
ceare we vor Frenchmen? theyshouldn’t come | herself, she had disdained her oppressor 
here a-eiten o’ English bread. Sir Simon | too much, but now she forgot all her pride, 
doth a zight o’ good to the country, why an’t | and falling down at his feet, she exclaimed,— 
we all had our bellies full ever sith he’s a-|__“ Have pity, Sir Simon, by all thatis knightly 
been lord o’ Corfe : what wi’ lwoaden an’|have pity. Thou saidst thou. knewest how 
carten an’ diggen an’ draggen, there be’nt a | to be gentle ; oh, show how gentle, how mag- 
man in Corte or Wareham but what can nanimous, how noble a knight thou canst be, 
earn @ good liven. : ; ‘and treat the fallen foe with the respect due to 
“ That’s true, measter,” replied the hunch-| his birth and courage.” 
back, ‘an’ drink an’ swear it allaway, asthe} “ Lady,” he replied, pleased enough to see 
most o’ them do. I wouldn’t change pleices | her in this attitude, “thou hast it all in thy own 
with Maudit fur all the wurreld. He’ll have | power. Marry me and I will spare the young 
to fedce them ghosts zome day, an’ won’t they | man for thy sake. I cannot give him his 
lead en a dance! seh "cs freedom, for he is the king’s prisoner, but I 
nat And who,” said Sir Eger, “ is imprisoned | will treat him as thy friend, and if I intercede 
in the castle now? ‘on his behalf he will not remain here long.” 
“Oh, many be a-pinen behind them “ And are these the only terms on which 
stwone walls,” replied the hunchback. “ There'll you will consent to be magnanimous ?” she 
be the Maid o’ Brittany, Prince Arthur’s | asked. . 
sister ; then there’s another leady, Margaret} ‘ Magnanimous?” he replied, “is it not 
de Valence. She’s a brave wench, an’ ud | magnanimous to forgive the man who stands 
rayther sterve on bread aad water than wed | between us when I have him in my power, 
the wold zinner.” |the man who hates and mortally defied me ? 
“‘ Have any other prisoners arrived there | Would Gilbert de Clare have done as much ?” 
of late?” asked Sir Eger. “Gilbert de Clare would rather die a 
f§ Ees, there be zum a-brought in moast| thousand deaths than know that Margaret de 
days. There were one—De Clare, they called} Valence had broken her plighted troth. 
en, sweteheart to the Leddy Margaret—he| Heaven has permitted us to fall into thy 
wer a-haf-dead when he come, and no doubt; hands, but Heaven will revenge our wrongs. 
he’s a-quite dead avore now; vur Maudit| As thou shalt do so shall it be done to thee.” 
useth nor sword nor dagger, stervation’s his} _“ Pride, poor fool, infernal pride ; but thou 
plan, ’tis slow an’ zure, an’ noo tell-tale.” shalt break or bend.” So saying, the Gover- 
nor flung to the door, and departed. 
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But to return to Sir Eger. On the mor-|rebellious barons; that they had requested 
row, after his arrival at Wareham, he/| that certain prisoners, who they said Maudit 
quitted the hostel at early dawn, and ere the | had arrested contrary to law, should,be set 
sun was well up, he and his companions had |at liberty ; but that he, the King, so far from 
caught sight of Corfe Castle. And now, when | yielding to their demands, intended shortly 
he really found himself face to face with the|to hurl defiance at them all by creating his 
enterprise he had undertaken, the sense of well-beloved and trusty knight Sir Simon 
its perilous nature so overcame him that he Maudit Earl of Abergavenny and Lord of 
felt all his courage give way. However, he | Corfe. 
s2id nothing, but from the moody look of his) Maudit was accustomed to great words 
Squire he felt sure that he shared his misgiv- | from the King followed by small deeds, 
The bell of Corfe Church was ringing, | nevertheless he knew that that letter meant 


ings. 
5 
that the King threw himself entirely into his 


and the knight dismounting found relief and 
strength in prostrating himself before the holy | arms, and would do his bidding; at which 
rood. thought he was so well pleased that his mind 
The priest did not read, as was too often his | was completely occupied with the way in which 
he could best carry out his various designs to 
checkmate the council and crush the barons; 
so that when he spoke to Sir Eger it was as 
one who both saw and talked, and yet did 


custom, a story from the lives of one of the 
saints, but on this particularmorning hislesson 
was taken from a passage in the Old Testa- | 
ment, and as he read he came to these words: 
“And Jonathan said to the young man | not see nor talk. 
that bare his armour, Come and let us go! Mechanically he asked him what news he 
over unto the garrison of these uncircumcised: | brought of Wales, and seemed perfectly con- 
it may be that the Lord will work with us :| tent with the vague replies Sir Eger gave. A 
for it is not hard to the Lord to save with sense of this abstraction gave the knight 
many or with few. And he that bare his ar-| more confidence, and he was able to assume a 
mour said unto him, Do all that is in thine} much easier demeanour then he had done at 
heart: go where it pleaseth thee: behold I| first. In a few minutes the castellain dis- 
am with thee as thine heart desireth.” |missed him, saying, “ I accept thy service, Sir 
“ Heardest thou the words the priest read ?” | Prys, thy quarters for the present will be in 
said Sir Eger as he mounted his horse. the outer Bailey.” 
“ Ay,” replied the Squire, “Iam with thee; Once in the castle, Sir Eger’s first work 
as thy heart desireth.” was to inform himself of its character and 
“ Brave Nigel, God will reward thy fidelity ; | strength. He found himself in a great court- 
and by my troth, if He preserve our lives, | yard, rising gradually from the gateway at 
and bring us safely through this adventure,| which he first entered to the base of the 
thou shalt be knighted, if I have to give you | higher buildings, the keep, and other wards. 
On all sides rose massive walls flanked by 
great towers, each tower being fitted up 
of the castle, sounded his horn, passed the| with bays and oillets, from which archers 
drawbridge, and was shortly admitted into|could command all parts of the rock 
the presence of the terrible castellain. upon which the castle stood. Each tower 
Sir Simon was a tall, well-made man, with | was casemated; those at the barbacan being 
covered with domes to protect the soldiers 
from any works which the enemy might suc- 
ceed in building high enough to overlook 


my own spurs.” 
Then Sir Eger rode straight to the barbacan 


a countenance prepossessing at first sight, but | 
when the knight came to look him straight in 
the face, there was such a stony glare in his] 
cold, alligator-like eye,—such a strange grin | them. 
played over his mouth whenever he spoke,| ‘This large court was used as a tilting: 
that Sir Eger retired from his presence with| ground, and before many days were over Sir 
the conviction that he was the most repulsive | Eger had an opportunity of exhibiting his 
prowess, and to gain a good position among 


being he had ever seen. 
the large population who dwelt within the 


Happily, the castellain was in an unusually 
favourable mood, as he had just received | castle walls. 
a letter from the King, in which John assured} It was some time before he was admitted 
him that he was well aware that he was the} to the second ward, but when he was, he saw 
only man on whom he could rely now Long-| clearly the utter impossibility of an enemy 
espée was taken prisoner; that his council}ever taking the place by any means save 
were a set of traitors of the worst sort,|the treachery of the principal members of 


for he knew they were in league with his|the garrison. 
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The whole of ee“ upper portion of the 
castle was completely dug off from the tower 
by a deep trench or moat, dug into the edge 
of the rock, and made still more precipitous 
by a number of terraces on the inner side, 
which served both as a defence in war, and 
for seats for the King and his court at the 
tournaments held in the court below. 

To the left was a drawbridge leading to a 
gate between two massive towers. This was 
the spot upon which tradition said King 
Edward had been assassinated by his treach. 
erous step-mother. The gate was protected by 
three ponderous portcullises, which worked | 
in the most easy manner, 
masonry being cut with perfect finish. 

The gateway between these towers led to 
the Dungeon Ward: here ordinary criminals 
were imprisoned ; 


tory, townsfolk who committed offences 


within the jurisdiction of the castle, and minor | 


political prisoners. One of the towers in 


this ward was called the Butevant ; because in | 
former times it had projected far beyond the | 


others. 
had a spiral staircase, up which the watcher 
could ascend. Close to it was the gallows 
of which Nigel had spoken. In the upper | 
part of a recess in the wall was a projecting 
block of Purbeck stone with a deep notch. 
Upon this the rope was fixed ; 
victim standing on a drop, which was erec- 
ed over an open pit lined with masonry. 


From the second ward was the entrance to | 


the third, which rose on still higher ground, 


and was surrounded by another moat, crossed | 


by a drawbridge. Thus ward was enclosed | 


within ward, each capable of a separate and | 


sanguinary defence. 


Within the third ward on the highest point | 
Sut be-| 


of the hill stood the gigantic keep. 
fore this could be reached the enemy must 


pass the fourth or priest’s ward, in which stood | 


the chapel. 


There were, however, other modes of exit | 
From the second gate there | 
was a grand staircase, intended solely for the | 


from the keep. 


use of the king, or the governor and dis- 
tinguished guests. It was well defended, and 
only used on state occasions. Then there | 
was a most precipitous descent, which led | 
into the third ward, intended to facilitate 
a sudden sortie. The usual mode of entrance | 
was the one from the fourth ward. ‘This led 
into a noble corridor, whose tall gigantic 
arches gave the most imposing idea of the | 
stern grandeur of the building. Irom this cor- | 
ridor ascended a winding staircase which com- 
municated with the four stories of the keep. 








the grooves in the | 


soldiers who were refrac- | 


It was still the watch-tower, and | 


the unhappy | 


| This portion of the 
common parlance, the King and Queen’s 
Ward, and was furnished with all the luxury 
that the age could afford. Embroidered 
arras kept out to some extent the draughts, 
and covered the bare stone walls, but the 
floors, though constructed of wood, were 
only covered with straw or hay; in fact, the 
Toyal bed consisted of nothing better, with 
'some rich rugs thrown over it. 

When, however, the King was present, 
|the miserable character of these domestic 
comforts was lost sight of in the glare created 
by the gorgeous costume of his retinue. 
The fair portion of the court, decked in every 
jcolour of the rainbow, and sparkling with 
‘jewellery, vied with their male companions, 
|who displayed equal delight in violent con- 
trasts, and garments of the most brilliant 
| hue. 

Thus an earl clothed himself in scarlet, a 
|knight in blue. To this each added gold 
and silver embroidery, and even jewels, 
according to his rank. When all the riches 
of the royal coffers were ransacked, and the 
‘board glittered with gold and silver plate, 
‘and the guests so proudly arrayed ranged 
themselves on either side, each knight and 
his lady partaking of the same dish ; when a 
| splendid festal scene of this kind was lit up 
by the flaring flambeaux of pages clad in 
{fantastic fashion, each course arriving from 
the kitchens in solemn procession of sewers 





and cooks, and heralded by a flourish of 


trumpets; then the bare hard walls of the 
stern keep seemed to blaze with a more than 
Oriental magnificence. 

But just as sordid wretchedness was ever 
|twin brother to reckless luxury, so beneath 
and above all the pomp of these regal vanities 
went on day and night the most heart-rend- 
ing human misery it is possible to imagine. 
Lazarus lay, not at the rich man’s gate, but in 
|his doleful dungeon, with no pitiful dogs to 
lick his sores, but left to the mercy of slimy 
toads and filthy vermin. 

Such, at this moment, was the fate of that 
| brave and courteous knight, Sir Gilbert de 
Clare. Thrust into one of the foulest and 
darkest of these dens of despair, his wounds 
badly strapped, his head burning, and his 


| throat parched with thirst, none but a man of 


his vigorous constitution could have endured 
such a lodging for many days. 

When he heard the ponderous iron door 
slam, the great lock turn, and the heavy iron 
| bar fall, when he heard the last sounds of the 
| jailer’ s footsteps die away in the distance, he 
| tried for the moment to believe it was alla 


castle was called, in 
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terrible dream. But when he stretched out | 
his arms and felt the two sides of his prison- | 


house, and touched the arched roof just over 
his head, when staggering he rose, and in a| 
moment put his hand on the door, he realized | 
it was a fearful reality. He was in a living 
tomb. | 

Never did braver knight lay lance at rest in | 
joust or tournament, never did braver knight | 
raise his axe in the battle-field ; but in a few| 
days Gilbert de Clare had become as timid | 
as a child. For it was not merely the 
absence of light and air, but positive want of 
food, since they only gave him just sufficient 
to sustain life, a few dry crusts and a little 
water. 

In fact, his tormentor hoped that the| 
terrors of the place would drive him out of! 
his mind, and had accordingly left him his | 
dagger. 

Day by day, as his strength declined, and 
fever delirium set in from starvation and loss 
of blood, frightful thoughts suggested them- 
selves. Margaret, perchance dead, or unable 
to endure the tyranny of this horrible place, 
had given way. Moreover none knew 
where he was, and therefore none could help 
him. He at once desired death and was 
afraid of it. His ears had become preter- 
naturally wakeful. He heard the most 
distant noises, and constantly believed that | 
he was on the eve of assassination. Ofttimes | 
he thought he would finish ail this, but then 
came this thought, and it always sustained 
him,—what if he were appointed to hold some 
place of peril by an earthly sovereign, would 
he dare withdraw himself until his lord issued 
the word of command, would he not hold 
himself a traitor and a coward, though a 
thousand deaths menaced him? How much} 
more when he was set in this post, terrible 
as it was, by his almighty sovereign. 

But for what good and for what end was| 
he thus in the power of his enemy? Had 
he been unjust or cruel, it might have seemed 
a righteous retribution. But his conscience 
acquitted him of such sins. 

Nevertheless it might be a retribution 
after all. Men of his race and class, Norman 
nobles, had been cruelly using the poor con- 
quered inhabitants of the land for generations. 
Had not Sir Eger often argued with him, and | 
shown him how the contempt for law and 
the tyranny of the Crown and its minions 
would never have reached the height it had, | 
if the nobles had not first done their utmost | 
to destroy all the ancient laws and liberties of 
the land? 

And now the iron entered into their soul 
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| stitution. 


| as crowds of men-at-arms, and quite a bevy 


| dispute, both parties at once sided with their 
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The proud Norman barons, who made them- 
selves the aristocracy of England by force, 
were robbed, insulted, imprisoned, without 
law or justice, by two miserable foreigners, 
John of Anjou, and Simon of Gascony. 

Many a poor Englishman had, it may be, 
sat in this very dungeon, cursing Normans, 
and all their kith and kin. And here sat a 
Norman, reaping the whirlwind his ancestors 
had sown. 

These thoughts were salutary ; the earth 
was not without a law, and he was maintain- 
ing by his very suffering its righteous con- 


CHAPTER XV.—HOW SIR SIMON MADE 
FRIEND SOF THE MOB. 
**T'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome.”’ 


THE sound of the hammer and the noise of 
the axe went on ceaselessly within the castle 














walls, while along the road that skirted the 
foot of the hill, and indeed over every road 
that led into Corfe, came, screeching and 
groaning, endless waggons and heavy drags, 
conveying blocks of stone, or munitions of 
war, or loads of provisions for the innumerable 
inhabitants of the castle. The great fortress 
was omnivorous ; like the insatiate horse- 
leech, it cried, Give, give ; and seemed as if 
it could never have enough. 

Troops of skilled workmen, masons, iron- 
workers, locksmiths, armorers, and smiths 
of all sorts were lodged in the castle, as well 


of knights, squires, and pages. For all these 
there were servitors and cooks; while the 
officers of the castle, the seneschal, the mar- 
shals, the sewers, and the warders, themselves 
formed a little army. 

When, in addition to these the regular 
inhabitants of the castle, a mob of half-naked 
labourers were admitted every morning within 
the walls, the hubbub and din became pro- 
digious. The soldiers had enough to do to 
keep the peace, for every now and thena 
fierce tumult ensued. Perhaps it was between 
the artisans and the labourers. A few oaths 
and imprecations were exchanged, blows fol- 
lowed, and then, without understanding the 


own comrade, and a pitched battle ensued. 
In rushed the soldiers, and well it was if only 
one or two were trampled under foot or 
beaten to death in the fray; some at least 
got maimed, and not unfrequently mutilated 
for life. In the end the most refractory 
spirits were dragged off to the guard-house, 
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whipped, imprisoned, or summarily executed, 


according to the urgency of the case, and 


thus order was for a while restored. 


But even in the quietest times there was 
dark, and 
sullen were the looks with which artisans 
went 
about their daily work. A few empty-headed 
idle knights and squires spent their days in 
Sometimes they 
got Sir Simon’s buffoon among them, and 
then there were loud peals of mad laughter 
at the ridiculous things said by this sapient 


little real cheerfulness. Heavy, 


and workmen, soldiers and warders, 


gambling and loose talk. 


functiorary. 


Ere long the castle gate was opened, and 
a motley crowd of workmen, §artificers, 
labourers, women, and children pressed into 
the great courtyard. The people were kept 
in their places by a stout low fence, while 
high above on the castle walls and in the 
towers were the knights and men-at-arms, 
the squires and skilled workmen. On the 
terrace above the second moat was a covered 
dais, with seats for the governor, his lieutenant 
and other great officials, and the rest of his 
| retinue. 

In the ring below the marshals were 
already ordering the course of the amuse- 





The discontented humour which thus per-| ments, and driving out the intruders. Groups 


vaded the place 
matter of policy, to have 
days, when for a time they might be amused, 


made it necessary, as a 
continual festive 


| of strolling players, jugglers, dancing women, 
an unhappy bear, and several monkeys 
occupied the ground; their mere appearance 








and, in the intoxication of a ‘mad round of | affording infinite satisfaction to the crowd, 
pleasure, forget their dismal thoughts, and | especially to the boys, who were regardless 


lose any desire they might have for a better! of the marshals, 


state of things. 


Thus Sir Simon got credit for a sort of! 
for he kept, said his| waited for that great lord, 


boisterous religion, 


or even of the terrible 
| Sir Simon himself. 
With imperturbable good temper the crowd 


notwithstanding 


people, the feasts of the Church as regularly | the trial it endured in the blinding, blazing 


as if he had been a monk. 


}sun, which now began to pour down its 


On such mornings every inmate of the| burning rays on their uncapped heads. At 


castle rose with alacrity. 


Long before the | last he appeared, accompanied by his lieu- 


sun had cast its rays over C hallow Hill the| tenant Saltini, an Italian mercenary, a brigand 


town resounded with jingling and drumming, |i 
while | already earnt, by his infamous cruelties, the 


and the clatter of countless heavy feet ; 
in the castle above they were hammering and | 
sawing and raising of tents, the workmen 
exerting themselves with twice the energy 
they discovered on ordinary occasions. 


All was stir, all confusion, all soon in riot. | 
Rough jokes freely practised, and at this early | 


hour created nought but merriment. A family 
of young apes, or a muzzled bear was sud- 
denly let in upon a company of snoring 
troopers, or perhaps one of the number whose 
potations had rendered him unusually som- 


nolent, wasawaked rather roughly by a cold | 


bath in the inner moat. 

Each one seized his breakfast as he could; 
in such matters, every day in the week, the | 
strongest got best served, but on days like 
these sewers and cooks were too busy to 
prepare any set repast; not that there was 
insufficient to eat and drink, on the contrary, 
the kitchens were choked with the meat and 
game, the fish, flesh, and fowl, which were 
plied up there. in fact, it came in such 
quantities that it often stank and turned to 
carrion before it could be devoured. Pipes 
of wine, barrels of ale, mead, and perry, 
flowed in all directions. Waste, prodigality, 
and excess: such was the custom of the 
place. 


in every sense of the word, and who had 
title of “ Merciless.” Amongst the minor 
| officers who gathered round M: audit, the best 
| known, because the most thoroughly deteste d, 
| was the chief jailer, the Englishman Grob. 
| To this post he had been advanced by 
| Sir Simon, not only because he owed him a 
| considerable reward for his great services, 
| but because he believed that there was no 
| One, next to himself, more interested in the 
| security the prisoners than this double 
| traitor. 
Jailer Grob was very proud of hisnew position, 
and strutted about jingling the keys at his 
| belt as if he loved the sound. ‘There was 
nothing so grateful to his insolent nature as 
to lord it over his fellow-men; the meanest 
of lick-spittles to those above him, his chief 
pleasure was to make those beneath him feel 
the weight of his authority. If the under 
| warders ' did not cringe to him as he did to 
| Sir Simon, he treated them with the most 
insulting brutality, well aware that it was as 
much as their lives were worth to return his 
tyranny with the slightest resistance. 

His great ambition now was to be knighted ; 
| the wild day-drearns of his youth had sobered 
down before the actual experience of real 
life ; nevertheless he believed that if he con- 
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tinued steadily to pursue the course which | 
had hitherto proved so prosperous, and played 
his game well, he might gradualiy rise on ne 
great master’s back, and end his days as 
Sir Grob Fitz-Grob. 

And now the revels commenced in right | 
earnest. Jugglers, balancing each other, bal-| 
ancing swords and spears on their chins, | 
their noses, and their hands, opened the show. | 
Then came the monkeys and the bears. Mad 
as were the antics of the former when left to 
themselves, they now marched about as de- 
mure as little men, performing on the harp 
and the violin, or striding poor Bruin. As to 
the latter poor ill-used beast, he performed 
his feats with his usual clumsy resignation. 
He was sagacious enough to know when they 
wanted him to be in a fury, and so at the 
first touch of the whip rushed about right and 
left, trying to seize whosoever was near him. 
Then came the still more cruel sport of horse- 
baiting. ‘The noble animal brought into the 
ring was worried by a set of wretched little 
curs trained to fly at his nose, so that he soon 
became wild with terror, to the great satis- 
faction of the slavish crowd, who appeared to 
find in the sufferings of the lower creation a 
sort of compensation for their own down- 
trodden condition. 

These sports ended, theatrical displays 
commenced. Vile and loose plays were per- 
formed by strolling actors, who numbered in 
their band some of the worst members of 
either sex. These plays were great favourites, 
and highly applauded by the audience. So 
it was with the dancing which came during 
the interludes of each play. Gradually the 
applause grew louder and louder, and the 
merriment became screaming So passed 
the morning. 

In the after part of the day the people 
themselves performed. In cudgelling, wrest- 
ling, sword-playing, and leaping, the brawny 
limbs of the masons, labourers, and _ serfs 
were seen to advantage. 

But they formed no artistic groups such as 
might have been seen in the Olympian games. 
Long-bodied, high-shouldered, their limbs 
were altogether too Herculean to be beau- 
tiful. But the struggles were manly and 
vigorous. Locked in each other’s arms, a| 
wrestle between two champions seemed like 
the death-throes of a couple of boa-constric- 
tors, their bodies swayed in every imaginable 
way ; and when at last they fell one on the} 
top of the other, the very ground seemed to} 
shake with their weight. 

On went the games hour after hour, until | 
at last night fell, and the crowd began to| 


| 


| Eger, for very good reasons, had avoided 


great bonfire in the castle yard and the noise 


of the revelry in the town was a sufficient 
‘guide to lead them through the Egyptian 


darkness. 


| by its lurid light a female figure 


emerge from the castle gate, only with infi- 

nitely more noise, disorder, and confusion, 

than they had entered it in the morning. 
Ever since he had been in the castle Sir 


special contact with the chief jailer, and had 
further warned his squire and Gerard to keep 
out of his way. ‘As to Gerard, Grob had 
actually known him, but the boy had shot up 
so wonderfully, and had furthermore dyed his 
light hair, that it would have been hard for 
his own mother to recognise him. Neverthe- 
less there are little tricks of look and speech 
which no disguise can get over, and Sir Eger 
was in daily fear that Grob might discover 
them before his plans were matured. Grob 
indeed was of so inquisitive a nature that he 
would always fasten himself on every new 
comer, and not rest satisfied until he had at 
least learnt who was who. Of course he had 
heard the story of the Welsh knight, but a 
strange fancy seized him that he had some- 
how seen Sir Prys before, and he was con- 
tinually racking his mean but sharp wits to | 
recall where. 

It so happened that during this morning || 
he had stood near Nigel, and believing him || 
to have been a sort of wandering Arab who || 
had travelled over every known country in || 
the world, he suddenly asked him if he had 
ever met a knight called Sir Eger de Valence. 

The question took Nigel by surprise, and 
he imagined it meant much more than it did ; 
he therefore sought refuge for a moment in 
an apparent misunderstanding, and then | 
putting a good face on it, replied,— | 

“Was he not a Crusader? I have heard he || 
was taken prisoner by the Moors.” 

The jailer said no more, but the question 
was an unpleasant one, and soon after quitting 
the dais he hastened to Sir Eger, with whom 
he was to go over the hills that afternoon. 

The object of their expedition being ac- 
complished, they were returning after dark, 
talking of this untoward incident, and the 
absolute necessity of some immediate effort, || 
both on account of Sir Gilbert, whose fate 
might already be sealed, and the imminent 
risk of discovery they ran from the possible |j 
knowledge of this treacherous Grob. 

There was no moon, but the glare of the 














they saw 
hurrying 
along the lower road, her hair loose and 
streaming behind her. In a moment she 


As they descended the hill-side 
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was lost in darkness ; a splash, a scream, and 
they heard no more. They hurried to the 
spot, the darkness was so intense, they could 
see nothing. 


/senses he began to have a terrible fear that 
\he had turned traitor, and in the delirium of 
|intoxication had let out his master’s secret. 
He had a dreamy remembrance of sitting in 


“Alas!” cried Nigel, “this is the end of|a company of squires and pages, and talking 


the play.” 

Not so, for as they neared the town the 
whole place seemed inebriate. The very 
towers of the castle seemed to dance and 
roll in the flickering, unsteady light of the 
great fire in their centre. 

Roaring, outrageous revelry was blatant in 
every street. Women madly danced or 
wrestled with each other ; while from the ale- 
houses yelling troops of bestial men came 
tumbling out, and fell pell-mell on to each 
other. Sir Eger and his squire looked into 
one of their dens, and there sat a company 
of boys, each with a cock under his arm. Two 
were in actual contest, the boys clapping 
their hands, and looking as savage and un- 
merciful as only boys can. 

The sight made the knight think of Gerard. 
“T would,” said he, “that we had Haverel 
with us. Where didst leave him, Jean?” 

‘* Never fear, Sir Prys,” replied his squire ; 
“'Talybout is a gracious lad, and will come 
to no harm.” 

Just at that moment a company of half- 
drunken pages, led on by a crack-brained 
knight, came shouting and singing, and who 
should be among them but Gerard Haverel 
himself ! 

Sir Eger ran into the crowd, seized the 
youth roughly by the arm, and gave him a 
blow which made him stagger. 

“Wretched varilet,” he cried, “ what mean 
ye by turning swine? Take him, D’Angely, 
to the castle, and punish him as he deserves.” 

Not one of his companions, drunk as they 
were, dared utter a word in deprecation of 
Sir Eger's fierce wrath, but broke their ranks 
and fled precipitately, as if they expected 
that Talybout’s master would belabour them 
all. The crack-brained knight alone remained, 
and seemed heartily to enjoy the diversion. 

Nigel led the young man away vety crest- 
fallen, for the blow had quite knocked the 
fumes of the wine he had drunk out of his 
honest head, and he was now sobbing and 
weeping to think that he had behaved so ill. 

But the worst was that as he recovered his 


“ 











jglibly about the Lady Marguerite and Sir 
Gilbert de Clare, and how they were all to 
be rescued by the noble Sir Eger de Valence. 

Poor fellow, his sufferings that night were 
‘almost as great as those of Sir Gilbert himself. 
| He beat his head against the wall, he writhed 
in mental agony on his straw, in his dreams 
he saw his master and Nigel led to the gallows, 
while the forms of Maudit and Grob rose like 
grinning demons exulting in their fate. He 
woke in horror, and almost determined to 
| pitch himself over the castle walls as soon as 
iit was light. 

However, towards morning he fell into a 
quieter sleep, and when he woke there was 
Nigel. 

“A plague on thee, Talybout!” cried the 
squire ; “I never thought that thou wouldst 
have been such a careless young dog.” 

Gerard said nothing, but looked so woe 
begone that Nigel was fain to laugh. “Come,” 
said he, “ our knight’s not a Saracen, after all. 
He'll not eat you for drinking a glass too 
much Burgundy on such a day.” 

“Ay, Nigel,” replied he, “I know our 
knight is the bravest and best of masters, but 
this makes it all the worse, for I fear me 
much—” 

“Thou hast let the cat out of the bag,” 
said Nigel, looking much alarmed ; “but, by 
our Lady, speak lower, I prithee,and remember 
it’s Jean d’Angely with whom you talk.” Then 
raising his voice loud enough for an approach 
ing soldier to hear, he cried,— 

“Talybout, thou lazy hound, turn out and 
dress thyself, or I’ll send thee to the whipping- 
post.” 

The soldier had no sooner departed than 
Gerard, with many tears and protestations, 
related to his friend all the incidents of the 
previous night. The squire closely questioned 
him as to all the persons in whose company 
he had been, but it was hard for him to re- 
member, seeing his wits had been all at sea; 
and so, after Nigel had done his best to con- 
sole the unhappy youth, he went off to warn 
Sir Eger of this new danger. 
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CONTAGION 


In these days, when so much attention is paid | 
to “ sanitation,” when so many sanitary Acts | 
have been passed by the House of Commons, | 
and when so much has been done to purify | 
the courts and alleys of our great cities, it| 
may be interesting to our readers to hear 
something about the modern views of con- 
tagion and infection, and to have a few prac-| 
tical suggestions laid before them. Though 
we live under the operation of Sanitary Acts, 
and though an Officer of Health may be 
charged to see that the locality in which we 
dwell is in a proper condition, it is but 
seldom that most of us have to trouble 
ourselves with sanitary legislation; and yet 
none of us know when the occasion may 
arise. A visitation of cholera may attract 
all thoughts to itself. A case of 
typhoid fever may, as it has so lately done, 
stir the heart of the nation. An outbreak 
of typhus may decimate the village in which 
we live; and a mere suspicion of small-pox 
is enough to disturb the comfort and upset 
the arrangements of an entire household. 
When we are exposed to such scourges as 
these, whose very name is justly held in 
terror, it is well that we should consider 
whence they arise, and what precautions may 
be used to prevent them, so that being fore- 
warned we may be forearmed. 

To some it may appear strange that I 
should speak of preventing these formidable 
diseases. They may have been in the habit 
of regarding them as the visitation of God, 
and as in no degree dependent upon human 
agency. Far be it from me to deny that in 
one sense they are the visitation of God, and 
that they are subject to His will; but in 
another, and an equally true, sense they are 
in a great degree dependent upon conditions 
which are under our own control. So much 
is this the case that we in the habit of 
speaking of the whole class of infectious | 
complaints under the name of Areventadble | 
diseases, Many of the ablest men in the 
medical profession have devoted their atten- 
tion to the nature and origin of these diseases, 
with the view of devising means by which 
they might be “stamped out.” A notable 
example of what may be effected in this 
direction is seen in the diminution of small- 
pox which has followed the introduction of| 
vaccination. We may reasonably hope that | 
similar good results will attend the diligent 
investigations of the pathologists of the 
present day. . But if knowledge such as this 
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INFECTION. 


is to have its full effect, it is essential that the 
mass of the population should be imbued 
with it, and that the conduct of every house- 
hold and of every individual should be 
regulated by it. 

At the outset of our inquiry we are met 
by the question, What is the difference 
between contagion and infection? To this 
many persons would at once reply, contagion 
implies the contact of one individual with 
another, while infection passes through the 
air. This is no doubt the way in which the 
terms are popularly used. But if we study 
the subject more closely we shall find that 
the differences are only in degree, that no 
such distinct line of demarcation can be 
drawn between the terms, and that they are 
in fact synonymous. Let us take an example 
to illustrate our meaning. The common 
ringworm, as is well known, depends upon 
the presence of a minute microscopic fungus. 
It grows in circles like the fungus which 
gives rise to fairy rings in our meadows. 
Now this minute ringworm fungus may be 
conveyed directly from one individual to 
another by contact, or it may be transmitted 
by articles of clothing, such as caps, bonnets, 
&c.; but its tiny spores may also be wafted 
through the air, ready to settle and propagate 
whenever they alight upon a suitable surface. 
Other examples of a like kind might be 
mentioned. Medical science could supply 
many such, but one is sufficient, and the 
same thing which we know takes place in 
ringworm theretis good reason to believe occurs 
also in a far more subtle way in the case of 
what are termed the preventable diseases. 

In this paper, then, we shall use the terms 
as identical in meaning, and we shall call 
whatever complaint is catching, contagious 
or infectious indifferently. For all practical 
purposes the important point is that the 
disease is communicable from one individual 
to another. Whether it is transmitted by 
animalcules or by vegetable spores, whether 
the “contagium” is contained in a solid, a 
fluid, or a gaseous form, these are matters of 
quite secondary importance to the general 
public, though of course they have a high 
scientific interest for the philosophic phy- 
sician. 

3ut are contagion and infection really 
conveyed in so many different ways? This 
question may arise in the minds of our 
readers, and it is right that we should offer 
some explanation. That certain diseases are 
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transmitted from one individual to another|doubt upon the subject. Thus it has been 
by animalcules, or microscopic insects, is a}observed that families who have obtained 
fact which is so well known that we need not|their supply of water from a particular well 
further allude to this part ‘of the subject.}have been attacked, while their neighbours 
We have already given a familiar example of| have escaped; and certain districts which 
the second form of contagion, viz., by the|were dependent upon particular reservoirs 
spores of minute fungi. We said, thirdly,|have suffered, while the rest of the town, 
that infection might be conveyed by means} which was supplied from a different source, 
of solid particles; by this we mean particles | was free from the disease. Similar instances 
given off from the body of the patient. This| have been so frequent that their cumulative 
is supposed to be the case in such complaints} force amounts almost to a demonstration; 
as scarlet fever and small-pox. It is well} and, in the event of an alarm of cholera, there 
known that these and other similar maladies | is no point to which public attention should 
are most catching when the patient has|be so immediately directed as the purity of 
begun to convalesce, and when, in the|the water supply. 
ordinary process of nature, the particles of} But we have said that infection was also 
the body which have been affected are being} conveyed in a gaseous form, and this is 
thrown off. It is probably because the} perhaps the commonest mode in which it is 
poison which gives rise to scarlet fever is| transmitted ; at least, we are led to this con- 
held in a solid form, that it is so remarkably | clusion because the poison is so extremely 
persistent, and retains its infectious properties} subtle in its nature that it eludes the com- 
so long. In speaking of this subject Sir| paratively coarse tests by which we endeavour 
Thomas Watson, in his well-known work onto detect its presence. Probably diphtheria 
the Principlesand Practice of Physic, mentions | affords an example of this mode of infection, 
the following anecdote :— |and an ordinary cold in the head a still more 
“The contagion of scarlet fever lurks}common instance. In these cases it seems 
about an apartment or clings to furniture | likely that the poison is conveyed by the 
and clothes for a very long time, even after| breath. There are, however, other diseases 
some care has been taken to purify them. | which owe their origin to gaseous emanations, 
Of this I have known several] remarkable|though they may not be caught directly by 
examples. I will give you one. The dis-| one person from another. Of this kind are 
order had attacked several persons in ajague and other malarious complaints, which 
large household. When it was fairly over, arise from the vapours of stagnant water and 
the house was left empty, and then (as was} undrained land. Such also is typhoid fever, 
supposed) most thoroughly ventilated and| but here the poison seems to reside in the 
purified. A year afterwards the family| gases which are given off by sewers and 
returned to the house. A drawer in one/drains. ‘Typhus fever, on the other hand, is 
of the bedrooms resisted for some time the | believed to be generated by the concourse 
attempts to pull it open. It was found that} of human beings living in squalor and filth, 
a strip of flannel had got between the drawer | ill-fed, unwashed, and destitute of the ordi 
and its frame, and had made the drawer|nary necessaries of life. Hence it is a 
stick. This piece of flannel the housemaid | frequent accompaniment of scarcity of food. 
put playfully round her neck. An old nurse / It is, in fact, the famine fever. Typhoid fever 
who was present recognised it as having]is a disease which knows no distinctions of 
been used for an application to the throat of} rank; it may attack the prince as well as the 
one of the former subjects of scarlet fever, | peasant, the well-fed and well-clothed no less 
snatched it from her, and instantly burned|than the destitute and the homeless. But 
it in the fire. The girl, however, soon|typhus is the fever of the famished. It is 
sickened, and the disease ran a second time | the frequent visitant of the close alley and the 
through the household, affecting those who | crowded court. But let no one think that 








had not had it on the first occasion.” /it matters not to him whether these diseases 
Of contagion carried in a fluid form the| prevail in poorer and more crowded quarters 
best example that I can offer is cholera. {of the town, that it is no concern of his 


There is now very good reason to believe | whether they remain ill-ventilated and _ ill- 
that this formidable disease is generally, if}cleansed. It is true that typhus fever is 
not always, conveyed through the medium} generated in such districts, but who can say 
of water. So many facts have been put} that its subtle poison may not be wafted to 
upon record which point to this conclusion|the squares and terraces inhabited by the 
that it is scarcely possible to entertain aj rich? 
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There are other diseases which are un-| flow. But whether the locality decided upon 


doubtedly infectious, but regarding whose| be flat, undulating, or mountainous, whether 
mode of communication little is as yet known ;|it be in town or in country, it is absolutely 


and. if we were toenter upon their consideration 
we should probably only weary our readers. | 
The great practical point is to be on our} 
guard, and wherever there is a suspicion of | 
contagion to neglect no proper precautions. | 

This leads us naturally to speak of the | 
means which all persons should adopt if they | 
desire to avoid infection. We shall do this| 
by first enumerating the habitual precautions | 
which ought to be taken by every one who} 
wishes to keep himself in good health; and 
secondly, by naming some of the measures | 
which must be adopted in the actual presence 
of infectious disease. 

It is an undoubted fact that persons in| 
robust health are far less likely to catch com- 
plaints than those who are below par.” This 
may be given as one reason why azy escape, | 
when so many and such subtle sources of in- 
fection surround us on every side. How 
often is it noted that the first symptoms of| 
some grave disease have been preceded by a 
period in which the patient was “ out of| 
sorts”! We should do wrong, therefore, in a 
paper of this kind if we did not point out | 
that the best of all precautions against infec- | 
tion is to study the necessary conditions of 
vigorous life, for it is very much easier to| 
keep well than to get well, and prevention is 
better than cure. ‘These hygienic conditions | 
may be classed under two heads,—those | 
which refer to our houses, and those which | 
refer to ourselves. 

As regards our houses there are many 
points which require attention. In a climate 
like this, in which so much of our time is! 
necessarily spent indoors, it is of the utmost 
importance that our dwellings should be} 
built with a due regard to sanitary arrange- 
ments, and that in their internal management 
careful attention should be directed to the 
same subject. Few of us, perhaps, will ever 
have anything to do with building houses, 
but all of us most likely will have at some 
time or another to make choice of a residence. | 
Let us, then, inquire what are the points to 
which, as far as health is concerned, we} 
ought to have special regard in making our 
selection. In the first place, it is of para- 
mount importance that a house should stand | 
upon a good soil, if possible of sand or gravel, 
and in such a situation that the natural con- 
figuration of the ground lends itself to a good 
system of drainage. A clay soil is too re- 
tentive of moisture, and in a flat country) 
there is great difficulty in obtaining an out- 


| perfect kind. 


essential that there should be as good a 
system of drainage as possible. But what, it 
may be asked, are we to understand by a good 
system of drainage ? and howare we to know 
where it exists? We reply, it consists in two 
things : first, a thorough provision for removy- 
ing the moisture from the ground beneath and 
around the house; and second, efficient 
means for rapidly carrying away the sewage 
from the house itself. ‘There should be no 
stagnant water remaining on the surface of 
the ground surrounding the dwelling, and at 
the same time proper precautions should be 
taken in trapping the sewer pipes to prevent 
the return of noxious gases into the house. 
For, as we have said, such gases as these give 
rise to typhoid fever, and of this an example 
has lately occurred which England will not 
soon forget. But as it is not every one who 
has a practical knowledge of sewers and 
traps, it may be well worth while, if there is 
any doubt on the subject, to employ a com- 
petent builder or architect to see that these 
matters have been properly attended to. If 
the occupier of a house has reason to think 
that sewer gas is escaping from any of his 
drains, it is well at once to throw in some 
chloride of lime or other disinfectant, and then 
to flush them with water, so as to counteract 
the unwholesome emanations until there is 
time to have a thorough investigation. 

Such precautions as these are by no means 


| unnecessary, for houses now-a-days are built 


so rapidly, and so easily disposed of, at least 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, that 
the drainage is sometimes of the most im- 
We have lately heard of a row 
of houses in an important suburb, where there 
was no provision whatever for carrying off the 
sewage. Drains had been constructed be- 
neath the houses, which apparently were all 
that could be desired, and a main sewer 
traversed the street, but in consequence of a 
disagreement between the contractors and the 
local authorities there was no connection be- 
tween the one and the other. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that if 
water is not to be allowed to accumulate on 
the surface of the ground, still less ought 
heaps of decaying animal and vegetable 
refuse to be banked up against the walls of 
houses, or even in their immediate vicinity. 
How often does it happen that, while every 


‘attention is paid to the drainage, a dustbin 


or a midden is allowed to remain uncleared 
from month to month, giving off its noxious 
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effluvia in close Veikionity to the windows! 
and yet the occupants wonder that there is 
always sickness in the houses. It is, there- 
fore, almost as important that the refuse 
should be frequently removed, as that the 
drains should be well trapped and often 
flushed. 

In order to prevent the accumulation of 
surface water it is desirable that there should 
not be many trees in the immediate neigh- 





bourhood of the house. However much they 
may add to the picturesque effect of a porch 
or a gable, they retain the moisture and en- 
courage the growth of the lichens and mosses 

which flourish on damp walls and roofs. Of | 
course we do not mean to say that there | 
should be no trees about a house, but it is of | 
great importance that they should not interrupt 

the free circulation of air, or the full access of | 
sunlight. These are essential to health. The 
salubrity of elevated situations, such as high 
moorlands and mountain slopes, is a thing 
which is known to all; and there is a health- 
giving magic in the sunshine which it baffles 
our chemistry to analyze. The medical man 
fully appreciates this, and in certain cases he 
turns it to practical account by ordering his 
patient “sun-baths ;” 2. ¢., directing him to | 
sit for a certain length of time every day in 
the full sunlight. It is in a great measure 
from the lack of fresh air and sunshine that 
the little children in our crowded courts and 
alleys have such a wan and pallid look. ‘They | 
are, in fact, like plants grown in dark cellars, 
which, it is well known, become flaccid and | 
colourless. In towns we cannot complain of | 
the presence of too many trees, but even | 
streets which to the front are wide and open 
may be closely built up at the back; and 
children, or others, inhabiting rooms on that | 
side of the house may suffer greatly from the | 
want both of light and of a free circulation | 
of air. 

This leads us to mention the vast improve- 
ment in house architecture which has taken 
place since the window tax was abolished 
Formerly the windows were small, and the’ 
panes of glass were not more than a few 
inches in width, while the sash was either 
immoveable, or could only be raised a very | 
short distance. ‘The change which has taken | 
place is one most conducive to health. The | 
large plate-glass windows of the present day | 
admit a flood of light, and as they can be | 
easily opened both from above and below, | 
they render possible a thorough ventilation. 
But there is no use in having these conv enient | 
windows if they are kept hermetically closed. | 
It isno use having large sheets of glass if they 


| the water supply. 


are allowed to become so dirty that the light 
cannot come through them. Ifa house is to 
be kept healthy, every room in it should have 
the windows opened daily, and allowed to 
remain open long enough for the atmosphere 
to be thoroughly changed. In nurseries, 
schoolrooms, workshops, or other apartments 
which are in constant use, the windows should 
be thrown open whenever the occupants are 
absent. Even if the weather is wet and 
stormy, a few inches at the top should be 
opened, for a little damp is better than an 
atmosphere which has been breathed over 
and over again. In nurseries special care 
should be taken to keep the windows clean, 
for young children, like young plants, require 


| plenty of sunshine ; and for the same reason 


the rooms occupied by them ought, if possible, 
to face to the south. 

Among the points which it is essential to 
inquire into in the selection of a residence is 
Whence is it derived ? 
From a soft water cistern in the roof of the 
house, from a well, from a reservoir, or from 
what other source ? This is a matter of great 
moment, because, as we have seen, some 
diseases appear to depend upon a poison 
which is diffused by means of water. A sup- 
ply of soft water is valuable for washing pur 
poses, but As not so suitable for drinking. 
Water from 4 well, in a good soil, is excellent, 
provided that the well is not contaminated, 
and that no decomposing matters can filter 
into it. If the well should happen to be near 
the offices, or in the vicinity of a churchyard, 
or in a crowded district, it may be a wise 
precaution to have the water analyzed by a 
competent chemist. A supply from a well 
constructed reservoir, which is under skilful 
management, is the best of all; and this, 
happily, is the mode in which most of our 
large towns are now furnished. 

But it must be remembered that though 


|the purity of the water supply may be main- 


tained by the care of the authorities managing 


| the reservoir, yet it will not be in a condition 


suitable for drinking unless the residents in 
the houses see to the proper cleansing of 
their own cisterns. This should be done 
thoroughly at least once every year, and it is 
well from time to time to let the water run 
off and empty the cistern completely, to make 
sure that the water should be thoroughly 
changed. 

Having alluded to one matter of internal 
household management, we may add that 
what we have already said as to the ventila- 
tion of living-rooms applies with still greater 
force to sleeping apartments. In sitting-rooms 
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or workshops the door is from time to time 


opened, so that a slight amount of change of 


air is secured; but a bedroom door is not 
opened for many consecutive hours, and it is 
therefore most important that air should be 
admitted to it by some other means, for, as 
we have said, it is an unhealthy thing for the 
same atmosphere to be breathed and breathed 











over again. Where there is a fireplace in the 
room ventilation may be secured by leaving 
the chimney unclosed. On no account, there- 
fore, should the “register” of the grate in a 
bedroom be allowed to be shut. But where 
there is no grate, either a ventilator should 
be introduced in the wall, or a small portion 
of the window should be left open at the 
top. This precaution ought specially to be 
attended to where, from limited accommoda- 
tion, several individuals are obliged to occupy 
one room. 

Another simple means of keeping a house 
healthy is frequently to colour and whitewash 
the walls and ceilings. This not only adds 
brightness and cheerfulness to a dwelling, 
but cleanses the walls, and serves to remove 
anything which might engender infection. 
In fact, cleanliness in everything is one of 
the main securities against disease. It is 
not enough that it should be the rule of the 
house, it must also be the rule of individual 
conduct. Fortunately, such an observation as 
this is less needed now-a-days than it was 
formerly. The bath has become such an 
institution that it is probably only among the 
humblest ranks of society that it would be 
necessary to urge a <laily thorough ablution. 
For those who have the means of using a 
large sponging bath nothing can be more 
conducive to health; but it is not all who 
have this at their command : even the poorest, 
however, who can afford a large basin, a 
piece of common soap, and a towel, have the 
requisites to enable them to wash thoroughly 
from head to foot, which is all that is really 
essential for health. 

3ut cleanliness is not the only thing needed 
to enable persons to pass unscathed through 
an infected atmosphere, or to resist the subtle 
influences of contagion. Regular habits of 
life, careful attention to diet, warm and suffi- 
cient clothing, combined with a proper amount 
of exercise and suitable occupation both of 
body and mind, all these are matters which 
are of scarcely less importance in this point 
of view, for they all contribute to fortify the 
constitution, and to enable it to resist the 
onsets of disease. 

It is undoubtedly the case that some per- 
sons are more liable to infection than others ; | 
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‘and, as a general rule, young persons and 
children are specially prone to be attacked 
|by contagious disorders. Such being the 
case, it is very desirable that they should be 
as little exposed as possible, and those who 
have the charge of them should bear this 
‘constantly in mind. We sometimes see that 
young persons are allowed to go about 
among the poor and the sick in a way which 
is very creditable to their benevolent feelings, 
but which exposes them to risks which they 
are ill qualified to resist. It would be better, 
perhaps, if they were contented to wait a few 
years longer, until their constitutions were 
established, and they were less liable to 
succumb to the noxious influences with 
which they cannot fail to be brought in 
contact. 

But it is time now that we should pass on 
to consider what steps should be taken, and 
what precautions should be observed, when 
infectious disease is actually in the house. 

| With regard to the special treatment which 
|any particular case may require, the medical 
man in attendance will of course be the best 
judge, and will supply the most precise direc- 
But there are certain general pre- 
cautions which ought always to be taken, and 
which are applicable alike to all cases. The 
first and most important of these is, as far as 
possible, to isolate the patient. If he can be 
placed in a different portion of the house, 
approached by a different staircase, it is so 
much the better. But if this cannot be done, 
the next best thing is to place him in a 
chamber on the upper floor. By so doing, 
the warm atmosphere of his room, which 
necessarily ascends, is not carried up through 
the other apartments of the house, and the 
members of the family are not obliged to pass 
and repass his bedroom door. In order still 
further to prevent the vitiated air of his 
chamber from being carried backward into 
the house, it is an excellent plan to hang over 
the door a sheet moistened with a disin- 
fectant solution. Saucers filled with the 
same solution should be placed in the sick 
room and in different parts of the house. 
The commonest and cheapest disinfectant 
which can be used for these purposes is 
chloride of lime. But Condy’s fluid will also 
be found extremely useful, and chloralum, 
which has lately been introduced, bids fair 
to rival both of the substances we have men- 
tioned. ‘The two latter disinfectants will be 
preferred by many, as they have not the 
unpleasant odour of chloride of lime. There 
are various other preparations which are 
employed for the same purpose, but there is 
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nothing which can be so readily obtained, | themselves of every opportunity of getting 
and is at the same time so efficacious, as those | into the fresh air, for nothing is of more im- 
we have specified. portance than that their own health should 
But all these precautious to insure the | not fall below the normal standard. As far 
isolation of the patient, and the purification! as the weather and the condition of the 
of the atmosphere, will be of little avail, patient will admit, it is desirable that the 
unless thosé who are in attendance upon! window of the sick room should be kept 
him are also careful to avoid contact with’ open, and the attendants should place them- 
other members of the household. It will of | selves in such a position that the air may be 
course be sometimes necessary for them to blowing from them towards the invalid, and 
go down-stairs, and it is highly advisable’ not in the opposite direction. 
that they should go out occasionally for One word more as to what should be done 
exercise and fresh air, but before doing so when the attack has passed over. All clothing, 
they ought to wash and change their outer- | &c.,that can be so treated should be thoroughly 
clothing in a room separate from the sick} washed; all woollen articles of dress, bed- 
chamber, but if possible upon the same floor; furniture, or carpeting, should be burnt or 
and all intercourse which they hold with | carefully fumigated. When the patient has 
persons not in attendance on the patient! been removed from the house it should 
ought, as far as practicable, to be carried on undergo a thorough cleaning, especially that 
in the open air, or failing this, in a room part of it which was occupied by the sufferer. 
with open windows. The rooms should be fumigated, the floors 
Another point to be attended to is, that should be scoured, the ceilings should be 
soiled linen should not be carried down-stairs' whitewashed, the walls should be scraped 
through the house. To avoid doing this, it and re-papered or painted, and the apartments 
should be at once placed in a pail and should remain unoccupied for a considerable 
covered with water, into which chloride of time, with the doors and windows constantly 
lime or some other disinfectant has been open. 
thrown, and let down by a rope from a ‘The suggestions we have given in this 
window. By a little ingenuity it will always paper may to some of our readers appear 
be practicable to rig up a simple pulley to; commonplace, and too obvious to be worth 
effect this object. Such linen should not be| mentioning, but it is to the neglect of such 
sent to the wash till it has stood for four-and-' simple rules that the failures of health, and 
twenty hours at least in the disinfectant. In/the ravages of epidemic disease, are in a 
cases of small-pox, scarlet fever, or other of; great measure due. We have not attempted 
the more infectious diseases, all small articles, | to do more than give a slight sketch of the 
such as pocket handkerchiefs, &c., should be! precautions which ought to be taken in order 
burnt at once. The same should be done|to ward off disease ; and yet we are per- 
with all newspapers or books which may be | suaded that if these precautions, simple, and 
used by the invalid during convalescence.|even trivial, as they may be deemed, were 
In the same way all utensils, plates, cups,| generally adopted, they would go far, not 
&c., used in the sick chamber ought to be| merely towards establishing the health of the 
washed there, and any remains of food should | individual, but would also fortify him against 
be thrown away, and on no account be per-|the attacks of infectious disease, and would 
mitted to be consumed by other members of|do much to secure the well-being of the 
the household. {community at large. We are accustomed to 
We may add a few simple hints for the} hear people talk as if it were necessary for all 
protection of those who may be in immediate | persons to pass through the ordeal of certain 
attendance upon the patient. It is of the|infectious complaints. From the way in 
utmost importance that they should not incur! which they speak, one could almost imagine 
more fatigue than is absolutely necessary. | that they believe it to be as necessary for a 
They should endeavour to make arrange-| child to bave the measles, or the scarlet fever, 
ments to secure to themselves a sufficient} as for it to cut its teeth. And yet there is no 
amount of undisturbed sleep, and they should | reason why this should be the case. Many 
on no account return to the sick room fasting.| persons pass through their lives without 
They should always take some food before} having had either of these. ‘They belong 
their watch begins. They should try and/|essentially to the class of preventable dis- 
have their meals regularly, and make a point|eases. To this class belong also the plague, 
of taking enough nourishment to keep up;which has been almost banished from 
their own strength. They should also avail Europe, and the small-pox, whose ravages 
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have been notably curtailed. The check 
which has been placed upon these scourges 
is due to the progress of medical science, 
and to the greater attention which is now 
paid to the rules of health. One cannot but 
hope that what has been done already is only 
an earnest of much more that may yet be 
accomplished. But the discoveries of medical 
science are useless, and Acts of Parliament 
are of little avail, without the co-operation of 
the public. For example, small-pox is much 
less prevalent now than it was a hundred 


GLIMPSES 


Iris something to be able to say of any much- 
praised and much-described spot, that the 
reality does not disappoint one’s anticipa- 
tions. And we could honestly say this of 
Cintra, though perhaps the declarations of 
some rather jaundiced observers that it was a 
“mere tea-garden” had done somewhat to 
balance the rapturous descriptions of others. 
Perhaps, too, it owes something of its charm 
to the contrast of its surroundings. It is an 
oasis of fertility in the midst of a wide, bare, 
treeless plain. We had left Lisbon in an 
open carriage on a somewhat cloudy June 
afternoon, and had found the drive decidedly 
monotonous, till the long serrated range of 
the Cintra hills first appeared in the distance. 
But when a turn of the road, some time later, 
brought us into a green lane overarched with 
chestnut and poplar trees, just underneath 
those heights we felt all the charm of the 
scene around us. What had seemed like one 
long jagged hill at a distance, was now seen 
to be an amphitheatre of peaks of grey moun- 
tain limestone ; not of very great height, but 
of varied and picturesque forms. ‘These 
heights are clothed with a profusion of the 
richest foliage—chestnuts, oaks, the cork 
tree, and the stone pine forming a charming 
variety of form and colouring, from which 
the. grey masses of rock stand out. The 
sides of the cliffs are carpeted with a growth 
of the loveliest verdure—ferns, rock creepers, 
and various mountain flowers. As we wound 
our way through green lanes shadowed by 
overhanging trees, and under walls of moss- 
brown rock, with the little dripping wells 
prettily denominated “fairy baths” in Ireland, 
I was reminded of the Vale of Avoca, though 
Cintra has the advantage both in the scale of | 
the mountains, and in richness and variety of 
foliage. At every turn we had fresh views of | 
v. 
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| space, enclosed by masses of rock. 
| of our companions went to look for the guar- 
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| years ago; but there is little doubt that it 
| might long ago have been almost banished 
from our shores had not an ignorant prejudice 
| opposed itself to the universal practice of 
vaccination. If there were a wide-spread and 
intelligent desire to put a stop to the pre- 
ventable diseases, and if each individual 
would perform his part, there seems to be no 
good reason why many hundreds of valuable 
lives, which are now cut short by their means, 
should not be spared. 
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the luxuriant valley beneath us, and the collec- 
tion of woody heights above, with graceful 
palaces and castellated turrets and glittering 
white villas nestled among them. 

Our destination the first evening was the 
villa of some kind English friends who had a 
charming place near Cintra. ‘Their house is 
a perfect museum of wonders and beauties in 
the way of sculpture, architecture, and objects 
of virtu of all times and countries; and the 
garden, laid out along the slope of a valley, 
and enjoying therefore several gradations of 
climate and soil, contains an infinite variety 
of natural productions, from mountain plants 
to the tropical magnolia, datura, and scarlet 
passion-flower and gorgeous trumpet-plant. 

The morning of the next day was rainy, 
and did not admit of an excursion, but in the 
afternoon it cleared up, and after a pretty 
drive along a green valley abounding in fruit- 
trees, we mounted donkeys to go up the hill on 
which the famous “ cork convent ” is situated. 

The ascent of about an hour was very 
pleasant. Around us were the grey boulders 
of rock scattered, and the mountain sides car- 
peted with short turf and a perfect garden of 
wild flowers,—heath, yellow gorse and broom, 
three kinds of the small cistus, pink, yellow, 
and white, and a dwarf myrtle. As we rose 
higher, views of the surrounding hills and 
woods perpetually opened on us, with the flat 
country below, and the wide blue sea bound- 
ing the horizon; while the pure, invigorating 
mountain breeze would have made a less in- 
teresting country enjoyable. 

At last we dismounted in an open grassy 
Here one 


dian of the spot, an old man supposed to be 

not very far from ninety years of age. A yet 

older brother, who lived with him, died lately, 
2B 
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and this aged solitary has the place all to him- cended the height on which stands the Pena. 
self now. This curious old building was first a Moorish 
He soon appeared — a decrepit-looking, | castle, then a convent, and is now a palace 
withered little man, nearly bent double with | belonging to the king’s father, who has abdi- 
age,—and led the way under an archway of| cated. It is strikingly situated on the brow 
thickly clustering cork, arbutus, and ilex trees, | of the hill, and the Moorish arches are a very 
and up some rocky steps to the curious old| fine specimen of the arabesque style. The 
ruin which is all that remains of the former! apartments are all more or less in this style. 
convent. | We ascended toa tower with a kind of pagoda 
It is partly hewn out of the rock, and partly | at the top, not very unlike a mustard-pot, to 
built of the cork wood, with which all the cells | speak truth, but commanding an extensive 
are wainscoted, if we may use such a term ;| and beautiful view of the wood-clothed moun- 
this alone has preserved them from decay: :| tains and sweeping valleys of the district, 
they are so small and low as to involve real | | with the broad plain beyond, and faint blue 
penance in those who were unfortunate | line of the Atlantic, with the mark of white 
enough to inhabit them. We were told that| foam just seen along the beach in the dis- 
refractory monks from other convents were | tance. The gardens and pleasure-grounds are 
sent here to be under discipline ; and certainly | pretty, and kept in good order by “the present 
the discipline would be more than nominal. | owner. There are other relics of antiquity to 
Up and down we scrambled, into a ruined | be seen,—an ancient Moorish bath, about 
kitchen, up a dark staircase rather of the | eight feet deep, and full of water, and a still 
breakneck order, into a chapel lined with the | older Moorish castle, in ruins, on the top of 
favourite Portuguese ornament of ‘‘azulejos” | another eminence, in a very picturesque situ- 
on blue and white tiles, and with a hideous|ation. We returned in the afternoon to our 
image of St. Francis or St. Anthony in each, | inn, and taking our leave of the lovely hill 
with hands and arms lopped off, and reducing | country, drove through the broad plain at its 
them to a “torso.” | base, under a clear bright summer moon to 
Thence down a tangled path shaded with| Mafra, a curious place, half convent, half 
brushwood to a grassy knoll overlooking a very | palace, considered one of the “ sights” of the 
deep hole in the rock, said to have been the | neighbourhood of Lisbon. 
abode ofa certain medizeval saint,St.Honorius} At the end of two hours’ drive we saw the 
by name, with an inscription commemorating | huge pile of building looming darkly against 
the fact on a stoneabove. The holeis there, and | | the clear moonlit sky. We drove up to the 
I suppose a human being cou/d craw] into it, as | village inn, and on knocking were coolly in- 
the saint did ; soif any of our juvenile aspirants | formed that the key was in the door, and we 
to medizeval asceticism are inclined to make a} might let ourselves in if we liked! It was no 
trial in good earnest, they have only to make | time for standing on ceremonies, so we did 
a pilgrimage to Cintra and the cork convent ;| as we were advised, and mounted the stairs to 
and at all events they need have no fear of | a large old-fashioned saloon, with walls deco- 
finding the lodging pre-engaged ! rated with hunting scenes, and bedrooms 
The descent was quickly accomplished, } opening into it. We found the accommoda- 
and after dinner we took leave of our kind| tions better than had been promised. We 
friends, and drove, ina lovely moonlight even- | had brought tea; tolerable coffee and other 
ing, to a small hotel on the other side of| viands were supplied, and our sleeping-places 
Cintra, in order to be ready for our expedition | were on the whole not bad. 
on the morrow to the famous * Pena,” an old | The next morning we were ready early, 
Moorish castle, and one of the chief “lions” | and had only to cross a kind of open court to 
of the place. find ourselves at the gate of the palace. Its 
Our landlady, a respect2ble Welshwoman, | history’ is curious enough. A certain king, 
gave us clean and comfortable quarters ; and Jobn V., who had no son, vowed that if an 
our first visit next morning was to the “ Pala-| heir were granted him, he would take the 
cio real,” one of the royal residences ; but,} poorest convent in the country, and endow it 
like many in Portugal, more spacious than}as the richest. Mafra was the fortunate 
magnificent. ‘The most noteworthy feature | locality which carried off the prize of poverty. 
is a large bath-room, supplied in a curious| The foundation was laid in 1717, and the cost 
manner: on touching a concealed spring the| of the whole has been computed at about 
water bursts from every part of the walls in a} £190,000. 
kind of “rain-douche,” or trickling shower. It is difficult to conceive how money could 
Returning, we mounted donkeys and as-| have been more utterly wasted. No object 
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a. of coielaana was Siteialied or andi lie on iellactne — avast amount of 
sh or science encouraged; nor is there any | labour and expense has been utterly wasted. 
ce architectural or artistic beauty, for the most} ‘The money spent on the Mafra might have 
{je part, to boast of. It is simply an enormous supplied half the country with charitable or 
WwW pile of building, curious more from its vast} educational institutions ; and, as it is, beggary 
ry size than anything else. The convent is now] stares one in the face at every step. Except || 
he || deserted, but a part of it has been converted | in the south of Spain, which is much the same, || 
le. || into a palace, which the king uses occa-|I have hardly seen anywhere such importu- || 
da sionally as a kind of shooting-box, bringing | nate and shameless begging. In every church 
to with him, when he comes, whatever furniture | even dec ently dressed people will start up from 
ve \| he requires. This economical arrangement | their knees and come to beg. And at every || 
n- | | leaves the rooms perfectly bare in his absence, |inn-door and in front of every public building || 
ct, | || the only exception being a drawing-room with | groups of wretched creatures, with deformities 
ue | '| a few brocaded sofas “and ottomans, and a/| of every kind, which they seemed to cultivateas 
ite | dining-room whose arrangements w ould have | their stoc k-in-t trade, pressed round the carriage 
is- | suited an English public school conducted | riders, to importune them for charity. There 
ire | on frugal principles decidedly better than a} is a standing form for refusing them, however, 
nt | ‘| monarch entertaining his nobles. iboth in Spain and Portugal, which they 
to || After going through a hundred empty rooms ‘understand and will comply with. In Spain 
ut (there are 800 in all !) we were pretty well| you must request them humbly to “ pardon | 
‘ll ] tired of the inside of the palace ; but the 7ag/| you, for heaven’s sake;” in Portugal the regu- | 
of || || is really a curiosity. A regiment of soldiers | lar answer is, “ It cannot be ; have patience,” 
tu- || | might be manceuvred on the leads. We went} which is regarded as a form of dismissal. 
yur || | all round the “housetop” of this curious pile, On leaving Mafra we drove to a small sea- | 
ill | | built in the form of a parallelogram, and then | bathing place about two hours’ drive off: | 
its || | made our way into the rooms of the tower| here we spent a couple of hours on the rocks, 
to | | containing the far-famed “‘ chimes.” | admiring the splendid sea, which breaks on 
alf | | * ee lower room, full of wheels and com-| the shore with the full force of the Atlantic ; 
he |! | plicated apparatus, looks like the machinery there is no land between this and South 

\| Saeasiaade of a Birmingham manufac tory. | America. A pleasant drive through pine 
he || The upper room is the one which contains} woods and undulating slopes and valleys 
nst ‘| the instrument itself. It seemed like a sort} brought us to Lisbon bef fore the short July | 
he | | of organ or pianoforte, with long stops and | twilight was at an end. | 
in- | pedals. These stops had keys like those of About a week later we reached the object 
we | | an organ, wl hich communicate ~~ the be st | of our journey, the seaport town of Setubal. 
no | | and are played by hand,—the black notes in : It is a town of very ancient origin, supposed 
lid | | smaller row above, the naturals below. This to have been founded by the Phoenicians, and 
to double row of keys, played with both hands, | known to the Romans, who had an encamp- 
co- |i | forms the treble, while the bass is played by|ment on the opposite coast. It carries on 
ms 1 || the feet on pedals. ‘The performer first put} now a very considerable trade in oranges and 
da- || | on a kind of leather glove on the two fore-|in salt, the latter chiefly in connection with 
We || | fingers of each hand, to strengthen the force | the north of Europe ; and the harbour is full 
her || of the touch. He then began to play a waltz; | of Swedish and Danish vessels. 
ces |} | —his whole collection of music, which I} After breakfasting at an hotel facing the 

I; | looked over, contained nothing but dances|sea, some of our party walked through the | 
ay, |] | and operaairs. Of sacred music, as we under-/ town to visit two old churches said to be | 
to \ || stand it, the Portuguese seem to have no|worth seeing. That of St. Julian contains 
Its | | idea. two pictures attributed to Gran Vasco, the 
ng, | | The music was nearly deafening, as may| only painter of any note of which Portugal 
an || | be supposed, while we remained in the room,}can boast. It is, however, very doubtful if | 
the | || but on the roof, softene: by distance, the | half the pictures attributed to him are really | 
v it | effect was very pleasing. |his work. A good-natured, portly old priest | 
ate | | After mounting to the cupola, whic h com-| showed us over the church. One of the pic- | 
tty. || | mands a very widely extended view of the| tures was so much injured by time as to be | 
‘ost | '| country round, we descended to the library, | nearly effaced, and being also in a bad light 
out || '| which has little to interest, and then to a] was scarcely visible. ‘The other, the altar | 

! | || church, the only part of the whole building | plece, « depicted the marriage of a certain | 
uld | '| which has any beauty to boast of. | saint and saézfess, whose names have escaped || 
ject 1 The feeling on leaving the place is one ofime; and some of the heads are not without 
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merit, though not of the highest order. The 
bridal pair are kneeling, and an angel de- 
scends from heaven to place a wreath of 
flowers on their heads—a compliment to mar- 
riage I should hardly have expected, as it 
seems generally to have been regarded as a 
blot on the escutcheon of a genuine Romish 
saint. 

The other church was at some distance, 
and the sacristan and key had to be waited 
for, so that some time elapsed before we 
could gain an entrance; and like other things 
in this world which we strive for, it proved to 
be not worth the trouble. The pictures, 
fifteen in number, are daubs so execrable 
that it would be a calumny to Gran Vasco’s 
memory to suppose he had executed them ; 
and we were not inclined to defer our return 
to the hotel. 

We then engaged a boat, and rowed across 
the harbour of Setubal to a sandy line of 
coast on the other side, forming a kind of 
peninsula, on which are the remains of the 
Roman encampment before alluded to. These 
ruins are nearly buried in the sand; but a 
little search among the hollows at the foot of 
the sand-hills disclosed the remains of several 
dwelling-houses, with the tesselated pave- 
ments so often found in Roman camps: a 
bath, a cemetery, and two or three large 
ovens are still to be found in sufficient pre- 
servation to show what they formerly were. 
It was very interesting to trace these remains 
of what must have been a considerable mili- 
tary station on this remote promontory on the 
coast of Alemtejo. We made our way to the 
other side of the sandy peninsula, to where 
the tide from the open sea was beginning to 
come in with a gentle ripple on the beach, 
while the view was framed as it were by a 
bold outline of hilly coast, the headlands 
standing out into the glistening sea, while 
behind us lay Setubal, with its semicircle of 
white and yellowish stone buildings, nestling 
under the hollow of the cliffs that bound the 
side of the bay. ; 

We spent the afternoon in exploring our 
little promontory and admiring its points of 
view, and returned at sunset. We had in- 
tended to devote the next morning to an ex. 
cursion to a convent.sftuated on a mountain 
height on the other side of the bay, but we 
found we should not have time to accomplish 
it, and the weather was doubtful ; we therefore 
contented ourselves with a modest row to a 
nearer headland, and moored our boat on a 
“spit” of sand at the mouth of a little brook 
which flowed into the sea at that point. We 
followed its course up a picturesque little 








valley or ravine, and held our picnic lunch at 
the foot of some rocks clothed with sweet- 
scented shrubs, and rich with the bloom of 
wild larkspur and cistus flowers. The beauty 
of the spot made us inclined to forget the 
lapse of time, and when we regained our boat 
the tide had gone out so far that we had to 
be carried by the boatmen through the water 
to reach it. The weather was threatening, 
and though we happily reached Setubal just 
in time to escape one rather violent shower, 
we came in for another on our way to the 
station, and a third in our way to the 
steamer which was to take us back across the 
Tagus. 

And so ended our excursion to Setubal. 

We saw, of course, the chief vofabz/ities of 
Lisbon. A more striking situation it would 
be difficult to find, and the city does indeed 
look beautiful as one approaches it up the 
Tagus,—the broad, noble river with its frame- 
work of hills, the heights covered with villas, 
churches, and palaces, and the old tower of 
Belem, Vasco de Gama’s starting-point for 
his voyage round the world, at the entrance 
of the harbour, all form a picture not easily 
to be forgotten. Put in objects of art and 
antiquity the city is very poor. Perhaps the 
most interesting is the church of Belem, built 
on the site of the chapel where Gama and 
his companions passed the night in devotion 
before setting out on their adventurous expe- 
dition. The church is a large and imposing 
building the architecture a kind of mixture of 
Gothic, Moorish, and Roman ; this peculiar 
kind is nowhere else to be found except at the 
monastery of Batalha. All the details are of 
exquisite beauty, and thirty statues are con- 
tained in the porch. 

It is said that the roof gave way while the 
building was going on, and killed some of the 
workmen. ‘The king’s son then ordered that 
the scaffolding should be removed by male- 
factors under sentence of death, with promise 
of free pardon if they should escape. They 
succeeded, and their lives were spared. ‘The 
Casa Pia, the ancient convent of San Gero- 
nimo, adjoins the church ; it is now employed 
as an institution for orphans and deserted 
children. The rooms are spacious and well 
kept, as far as we saw, and the refectory, a 
lofty vaulted room, has quite an imposing 
appearance. ‘The walls are decorated with 
encaustic tiles depicting the history of Joseph, 
and along the sides were laid out the long 
tables, with every child’s cup, plate, and 
napkin in its appointed place. ‘The time- 
table and dietary hung outside, and all 
seemed well-managed and orderly. 
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The Vasco Publico, or promenade, along | which was endowed by King John the Fifth, 
the shore of the Tagus, is planted with trees, | not, as that of Mafra, in fulfilment of a vow, 
and altogether makes a pleasant lounge. In| but simply from his being struck with the 
summer evenings the fashionables walk under | shabby and mean appearance of his patron 
the trees, and go into the restaurants to eat! saint’s chapel. He had a new one prepared 
ices and drink milk, a favourite summer |in Rome, taken to pieces, and removed to 
beverage. | Lisbon, at a cost, it is said, of £140,000. 

The toilettes are singularly untasteful. The | Its richness and beauty are indeed unrivalled ; 
graceful mantilla has disappeared, and no|the walls, roof, and cornices are of porphyry, 
southern woman knows how to wear a bonnet. | amethyst, Egyptian alabaster, Roman marble, 
Strong contrasts of colour are in vogue,—a/and verd antique. There are six pillars of 
bright purple bonnet with canary-coloured | lapis-lazuli, the floor is ornamented with a 
ribbons, or green with scarlet flowers. The | globe of beautiful mosaic, and the altar is 
only costume of the women of the working|covered with exquisitely carved figures in 
classes is a thick, dark, heavy cloak, con-| bas-relief, in the purest silver. There are 
scientiously worn in summer as well as winter | three large pictures in mosaic, copied from 
—which must be rather an act of penance in| originals at Rome,—the Baptism of Christ, 
the hot days,—and a wel!-starched snow-!| by Michael Angelo (the most striking of the 
white kerchief on the head. This head-dress | three); the Anriunciation, by Guido; and the 
looks considerably better than the hats and} Descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, by 
bonnets of the ladies, and has the advantage Raphael. All are admirably executed, and 
of being always irreproachably clean. Many,|in mosaics formed of the most precious and 
however, have replaced this national dress by| costly gems. They are said to have taken 
coloured head-kerchiefs and gay shawls, as in | fifteen years in execution. 

Spain. The fishwomen’s dress is always.a| The church of San Vicente, where the 
large flat hat, worn over a dark blue kerchief| royal family are interred, presents a strong 
on the head, hanging down on either side, a| contrast to this gem of art. We were con- 
dark blue jacket and short shirt and apron | ducted by the sacristan into the “ vault,” a 
and bare feet. They are better looking than | long, common-looking apartment, with an 
the other Lisbon women, but certainly very | altar in black and white marble, one or two 
little beauty is to be met with, at least in this | monuments nowise remarkable, and a double 
part of Portugal. row of what looked more like large trunks at | 

We came in for a grand religious “function,” | an “ overland mail” outfitters than anything 
as it is called in Spain,—the procession of the| else. ‘These were the royal coffins, marked 
Corpus Christi, in which the royal family take | with the names of the respective sovereigns. 
apart. After long waiting and watching from| It seemed as if nothing could have been 
the balcony where we were stationed, a man | better arranged to take away all solemnity or 
dressed in armour and mounted on a white| dignity from a royal burying-place. ? 
horse appeared, followed by several led horses} Altogether the state of religion seems quite 
richly caparisoned, and conducted by servants | as low here as in Spain. Those whose lives 
in royal livery. Then came a stuffed figure | have been spent in an enlightened Protestant 
gaily attired, to represent St. George—who it | land find it hard to conceive the utter want 
seems is a favourite saint here,—placed on a| of spirituality, or of even ordinary reverence 
horse, and supported by attendants on each! and solemnity, in the observances of religion 
side. Then long files of priests with torches, | in a country long sunk in the darkness of an 
&c., and at last the canopy under which the | utterly corrupt Christianity. They are always 
host was placed, carried by noblemen of the | tempted to take for granted that there is a 
court in rich uniforms, and covered with; genuine Christian element underlying the 
orders. The king’s father, Don Fernando, | superstition and tawdry ceremonial, That it 
appeared among these nobles, with his| may be so in the case of some who ave 
brother and relatives; and lastly the king/ received a certain amount of education, and 
himself, a fair, light-haired, northern-looking| whose instincts may by God’s overruling 
young man, attired in a white mantle, and | grace lead them to cling to whatever 1s real 
sparkling all over with jewels. |in the sadly mixed religion taught them, we 

This was the only religious ceremony we! would not deny, but rather earnestly hope 
witnessed in Lisbon. The churches are but/and trust; but that in the vast majority of 
few of them of any great interest. The most | cases it is zof so, no one who has lived in the 
striking is that of San Paque, on account of | south of Europe can for a moment doubt. 
the chapel of St. John the Baptist within it,| One very mournful feature to our minds 
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was the character of the inscriptions over the 
tombs. We visited the principal Portuguese 
burying-ground, a pretty and well laid out 
kind of garden, the tombs planted with flowers 
and adorned with wreaths of immortelles. 
Many of them, however, were ornamented 
with little glass frames containing a photo- 
graph or a painted garland, in questionable 
taste, and almost always with some inscrip- 
tion. Sometimes it was only ‘Saudades ”— 
a word signifying affectionate regrets or me- 
morials of the dead,—but often very long 
descriptions of the virtues of the dead and 
the sorrows of the survivors. In no one of 
these, however, did we see one expression 
betokening what we should call Christian 
hope; and never, as far as I remember, a 
single quotation from Scripture. The contrast 
between it and the English cemetery was 
indeed striking. To know what Romanism 
is, one should visit and compare the ceme- 
teries in a Bible-reading country and those 
where priestly religion is dominant, and read 
carefully the epitaphs of both. In the one 
expressions of Christian hope abound, in the 
other you see only earthly sorrow,—the reli- 
gious expressions limited to a prayer for the 
soul, or a hope that the dead may “rest in 
peace.” 


Who could leave such a scene without 
earnest prayer that the light of the gospel 
|may soon dawn on this long - benighted 
| country ? There have been beginnings, 
| though they are as yet but “ the day of small 
‘things ;” and Spain, once behind Portugal, is 
now far in advance of her in this respect. I 
‘attended a Protestant service held by a 
Spaniard in Lisbon, the liturgy of our Church 
being read in Spanish, and followed by the 
Portuguese part of the congregation with their 
| prayer-books in their own language. ‘The 
|psalms they repeated in Portuguese with 
much heartiness and life. We have since 
‘learned that a teacher is raised up who can 
‘preach to them in their own tongue, and 
similar efforts have been made, and with 
/more success, in Oporto. Much caution 1s 
required, united with zeal, to carry out any 
/such work in Portugal ; but we trust that this 
‘humble beginning may be a prelude to a real 
and progressing work; and the prayers of 
Christians will not be wanting that here, as 
| in other southern lands, ‘the dayspring from 
| on high” may pierce the darkness which has 
| covered those beautiful countries for so many 
| centuries, and multitudes may be taught to 
| worship their God in spirit and in truth. 

| E. JANE WHATELY. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


THE sun was already high in the heavens 
next morning when the guard looked in and, 
told me I was at the Dirschau Junction, and 
must change carriages for Dantzig. 

Sleep was gone from my eyes ; I was occu- 
pied with thoughts of the near meeting with 
my old teacher and her Moravian husband. 
The scenery had little to offer, but the morn- 
ing was so delicious, and the song of the 
birds so cheerful, that the somewhat tame 
Jandscape looked to me beautiful. I was 
glad to see a winding riverand herds of cows 
in the pastures, and some low hills in the 
distance were as good as mountains after the 
flats of Berlin and Hamburgh. 

Three quarters of an hour more brought 
me to Dantzig. Should I be met? It was 
now half-past nine, and I had said I should 
be there at ten a.m. As the train slowly 
entered the station I looked out, and in less 
than a second distinguished amid the medley 


on the platform two small figures, one short 
and stout with a stoop in the shoulders, the 
other very erect, but spare and thin, both 
much older than I had expected, peering 
eagerly into every carriage window. I waved 
my hand and kissed it. They saw it, gave a 
sudden smile at each other with a nod, as 
much as to say, “ Here she is; it has really 
come to pass at last!” and in an instant I 
found myself in sister F——’s arms, and 
understood how warmly I had been expected 
and awaited, and how much love and affec 
tion was here all ready forme. Brother F—— 


| Was as warm in his own way, and could not 


leave off repeating how rejoiced they were, 
how thankful, and how they looked on it as 
so sweet and dear and charming in me to 
have accepted their invitation. I could scarce 
get in a word to say how I too had looked 
forward to it, and how kind they were to 
kave invited me. Sister F—— would have 
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a arbeiy ‘nad pair to do honour to the|the text of the day of consecration. Flanking 
English guest ; and off we rattled along a/ the prayer-hall are the sitting-room and study 
dusty boulevard, and under an old gateway, | of brother and sister F , and sister 
and through the rough, irregular streets, till} F——’s room opens into a corridor leading 
all we came to the Johannisgasse, a quaint old|to the kitchen and to their own sleeping- 
, is narrow, unpaved by-street, with tall gabled | room, so that their “ flat” is very compact. 
I || houses of six and seven stories, and numerous | A nice little maid, “ Renate” by name, half 
a | small-paned windows, with bits of carving | smiling, half frightened at having a “ gnadige 
ch here, there, and everywhere—a dog over a}dame” to attend on, placed chocolate and 
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doorway, a pineapple on the tip of a gable; | milk rolls on the table, and I was plied with 
here an old inscription of the year 1600 of good things and good words by turns by my 
thereabouts, busts and balls, and all sorts of two dear hosts, who would, as the German 
quips and cranks of sculpture, in fact. A} expression goes, in very deed have “ borne 
sphinx and a lion’s head alternately between | me on their hands” for very tenderness and 
each window perhaps, or a medallion of a | affection. 

human profile above every one. Before many| I was glad to go to my room and, Indian 
of the houses may still be seen the little} fashion, to get a good bathe by way of re- 
raised forecourt, or paved piazzetta of olden | | freshing myself after the long dusty night’s i 
times, upon which the front door debouches, | journey, and then to unpack and arrange my 
and from which three or four steps descend | possessions, a great comfort when one comes 
|| to the street. ‘The balustrades and posts of| to a resting-point on a journey. My bed- 
these too are adorned with curious sculpture | room is large and airy, a grey satin paper on 
of trees and flowers and figures in a sort of} the walls, blinds with a pretty diaper pattern 
arabesque. The house-fronts are coloured | of neutral tint, and furniture all of bright red 
rey, or yellow, with bright red-tiled | birch tree, which takes a brilliant polish, and 
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roofs. The windows, being quite flush with | is finely veined with gold and flame-colour. 
the outer wall, have an antique look, the real} The floor has been painted black in its day, 
interpretation of them being, however, that | but this has apparently long been worn off in 
thus room is left on the inner side for the | parts and patches, and it looks as if it wanted 
double casement, which the damp, chilly|a good English scrubbing-brush. A white- 


ry | 
| climate renders necessary during the greater! tiled stove completes the contents. The 
| 


to 


| part of the year. Here and there a lime; outlook is somewhat circumscribed, being on 
tcee, two or three chestnuts, or a couple of| to the red sloping roof of the opposite side of 
orms, just in their first fresh green, give a/the little quadrangle and into the kitchen win- 
eluntry-town air to the quaint old city street, | dows, where I can see Renate grinding daily 
| once a very important commercial port, now | the fresh roasted coffee, and down to the little 
dwindling into insignificance. Wood and |paved court below, where a blacksmith has 
| corn are the chief articles of trade. ‘his forge, and from earliest dawn makes the 

Before one of these tall old dwellings the | sparks fly out to the ringing tune of hammer 
drosky stopped. It was painted a dull|and anvil. Isn’t this a circumscribed view? 


. | yellowish brown, and over the big double} Well, perhaps I ought not to have called it 
| 





door were the words, in stiff, clear Gothic|so. There is life “and foreground to the 
d || lettering,— poriew Tr wep hee see zs iter 

| een . ackground, and one does naturally yearn to 
: Fiek Teend Roe Melee heweye. look ‘out and beyond, as you adendttil say. 
A Here is the newly consecrated chapel of the | From the front and sitting- room, which you 
little Dantzig Moravian Society, and here} can almost fancy for yourself with its chairs 
| lives brother. F——, the head of the same, | ranged against the wainsooted wall, its 
1 with his wife. The ground flat is occupied | heavy sofa, and minute table drawn close up 
| by a family belonging to the community, and /jn front of it, its bare boards, and small 
the two upper rooms are allotted to me for| | square of fringed carpet, I have the view of 

|| as long as I will remain. The middle part | the old street, its carved house-fronts and 
| of the. house contains the so-called saal or gables, and a grey-towered church at either 
i 68 chapel, neatly fitted up with benches, and} Sad: ; by screwing my neck a good deal, and 
|| Liturgus Tisch, or reacling- desk, covered by looking straight before me, ] cocmaniatind a 
|| with dark green cloth The only ornaments | ‘view of the opposite interiors—we are not 
| are a picture of the Good Shepherd bearing | many feet apart, you must remember—that 
on His shoulders a trembling lamb, at one | reminds me of the effect of a doll's house 
end of the long light hall, and at the other | with its front taken down, showing the ladies 
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en onan ime in the drawing-room, the 
gentlemen in the dining-room, and the cook 
in her kitchen,—at a coup d ail, 

At half-past one I was summoned to 
dinner, having been supposed to be sleeping 
all the time that I was making these little 
observations, but I was far too much in- 
terested in my surroundings for that. And 
now I have not told you of the wreaths and 
garlands of bright everlastings over the doors 
and all the way up the staircase, which were 
purposely left up after the consecration of 
the Prayer Hall to greet me, nor of the 
wall decorations in my room. The two 
texts, “Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in; blessed shalt thou be when 
thou goest out,” and “ Hope maketh not 
ashamed;” a large-sized picture of my old 
school at Neuwied, and opposite to it an 
ingeniously arranged inscription reading three 
ways, according to one’s position, Liebe, 
Glaube, Hoffnung—Faith, Hope, Charity. 
Such were the loving greetings for my recep- 
tion here. For after dinner an excursion to 
the sea was proposed, or at least to a point 
from which we should get a near view over 
the Baltic, or the Osésee, as I am already 
learning to call it—so we drove to Jaeschken- 
Thal, and there we drank coffee and ramble: 
about, or sat looking towards the mountains 
of Pomerania, and talking much of times 
past and present; we had much to tell and 
much to hear. I of my Indian life and 
present home ; they of their early experiences 
in Dantzig, when life wore a harder aspect for 
them than now, at least in its outer surround- 
ings ; of the birth of the little ‘‘ Berny,” and 
his early death, of sister F——’s long weak- 
ness and months of homesickness after friends 
and scenes left far away. Of how brother 
F—— in his simplicity of heart never guessed 
how matters stood till time had mended 
them, and of how he would fain have given 
her a better home, but could not. In the 
first place, house-rroom was dear, and his 
salary was a modest one ; and in the second, 


as a lodger, on account of the prayer-meetings | scape beyond. 


which he required to hold. Besides which it 
was necessary to reside wherever the scattered 
Dantzig Society could most easily obtain 
access to him. For himself he cared not 
where or how he lived, for had he not expe- 
rienced things far worse when itinerating in 
the wilds of the Liineburg Haide years ago, 
where he had put up at night at the huts of 
the peasantry, and eaten suppers that had 
been kept warm between the feather beds of 
the honest couple, his hosts ? 


Ah, well! we could dough « as she. told the 
story now; but those were dark days of real 
hardship for the more sensitive wife. How- 
ever, they were not to last for ever. A friendly 
householder was found to take them in and 
enlarge their quarters. Another room was 
added to their hitherto meagre domicile, and 
a little kitchen was obtained, a portion of 
which was partitioned off as a closet for a 
maid, and so things gradually looked brighter 
and better, till at last, by dint of almost 
incredible exertion in writing, and. begging, 
and journeying, and collecting, sufficient 
money was scraped together to purchase a 
house on behalf of the “ Dantzig Moravian 
Society,” and here, as I have described, the 
best and largest room was fitted up as a 
prayer-hal] early in the present year. Part 
was let off to a Moravian family of the com- 
munity, and the remainder set apart for the 
brother and sister in charge, to wit, brother 
F—— and his wife, including guest-rooms 
for strangers or visitors from distant settle- 
ments, 

As we thus talked, the spring day had 
nearly closed, the air was grown cool, and a 
film of haze hung over the bright steel-blue 
waters of the Baltic. The white sunlit sails 
of the little fishing-smacks had changed to 
grey, and the gardens were almost deserted 
by the coffee-drinkers and loungers. 

We walked back to the town, for it was 


chilly with the unaccustomed northern air. 


whole way, and all was charming except the 
deep dust, or, as sister F calls it, sand. It 
lies many inches deep upon the roads. 

On Friday, the 26th, we went to see the 
old church, the Marien Kirche or Pfarr- 
Kirche, mounting the 365 steps to the top of 
the ancient tower, amongst the bells, and out 
upon the parapeted roof, to look down 
upon the quaint gabled streets, the market- 
place and corn wharf, the wood-rafts upon 








but two miles off by the path, and I was | 





A broad avenue of limes extended nearly the | 


the Vistula (the Waichsel they call it here), | 
it was not every one who would receive him|and away to the wooded undulating land- 


Many a quaint and antique 
tower, of most singular and rich brick archi- 


tecture, bristled up among the tall red roofs— | 
that of the Hohe Thor, an ancient gateway, | 
with the old drawbridge chains still hanging ; | 


the beautiful Rath Haus tower; and that of 
the Borse, or Exchange, the most interesting 
and unique old queerity of a picture and 
sculpture gallery that one could imagine in 
all the world. Not that it is shown or re- 


garded as a picture gallery here, but simply 
that the walls that look down upon merchants | 


we 
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their little blue sample bags of corn, are 
adorned with the most curious works of art, 
of which I must tell you more another time. 
Brother F-—— gave me the names of several 
other towers which bristled up among the 
roofs of the narrow streets, and then we 
descended to see the interior. A first com- 
munion of the Easter confirmation candidates 
was just over, and we could now go round | 
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by his affrighted townsfolk, and doomed to 


have his eyes put out. The sightless man, in 
the bitterness of his heart, planned his 
revenge, like Samson of old ; and begging to 
be led up to his clock, that he might but feel 
once more that which during so many patient 
years of construction had been the yearning 
desire of his eyes, stretched forth hishand, and 
laying hold of a slender wire snapped the 


with the old verger, a very intelligent man, | cord which was the heart-string of the works, 
who takes great interest in the church, and|and they were stopped for ever! Again, of 
has from time to time discovered and/the tower is told the story which I can 
collected many a curious relic of the Roman|remember hearing with breathless interest 
Catholic days of its ownership—copes and|seated on my father’s knee (it seemed so 
stoles, and barettas of wonderful devices of|strange to be on the spot where it was 
cunningest needlework, which had lain hidden | enacted), of the two lads who climbed to the 
in whitewashed-wall cupboards for years, or | summit on a birdnesting expedition after a 
even centuries, unheeded by any; a missal| young pigeon brood. Arrived at the topmost 
resplendent with the still fresh gold andj loophole, it was still impossible to reach the 
colouring of the fifteenth century ; a psalter,| nest, until one boy proposed to lay a plank 
with diamond-shaped notes, quite an eighth of | across the ledge and sit upon it to steady it, 


an inch in diameter, bound with clasps that | 
would weigh pounds. In one of the side| 
chapels a wonderful representation of the | 
crucifixion, life-size, carved in wood, is shown. 
It is held in high esteem as a work of art, and | 
the centre figure is so lifelike, or should I 
say death-like? that the story goes that the 
artist, whose name has been lost, induced his | 
father to suffer himself to be bound to a cross, | 
and then left him hanging upon it, that he| 
might observe and faithfully delineate the | 
dying agony. Horrible tale if true!) 


while the other should mount it from without. 
This the daring urchin did, and laying hold 
of the nest cried out from his airy foothold, 


two.” 

“No,” exclaimed his comrade from within, 
“JT shall have the three, and thou the two.” 

“Thou shalt not,” retorted the other, 
pressing the fledglings to his bosom. 

“‘ That will I, or I let go the plank.” 

“ Let go, then,” cried the boy, “I shall take 
three.” 

The other let go, and his comrade fell from 


Amongst the relics is a withered arm, said to| 
be that of a parricide, whether of the said | the top of the tall old tower to the bottom, 


artist I did not hear, but it was found stretch- | where, however, he was caught in the basketof | 


ing up above the ground, and the German /|a stout market-woman, his inflated gaberdine 
proverb is that the hand of a parricide cannot | having helped to break the fall, and running 
rest in the grave. ‘Then the old verger called | unhurt to his companion, exclaimed, “ Now 
my attention to a loaf of bread which had/I shall have them all!” He deserved them, 
hung from its chain in the wail perhaps for|}one may think. Brother F—— says the 
centuries. I remarked that it looked like a| story pictures exactly the Dantziger’s character 
stone, and he said that the legend ran that a| —obdurate on the one side, persistent on the 
monk carrying it beneath his gown of serge, | other. 
was accosted by a poor starving woman, who| _ I will not talk any more of the old church 
begged a morsel of bread. The monk bade | and its legend lore now. I dare say I shall 
her begone, saying that he had no bread, only | tell you more about it another time, for I am 
a stone wherewith to drive away the dogs. | sure I shall often wander into it ; and I shall 
When he reached his convent, the loaf proved |like to find out its points of interest for 
to be astone indeed! Many are the like tales | myself. One cannot take them in in a single 
attaching without and within, and all about, to| survey, Here are no less than thirty side 
this curious and interesting old church, an} chapels, all filled with carvings and paintings 
inexhaustible store of legendary lore illus-| or other relics of the olden time of its glory, 
trated in every out-of-the-way nook and | and there are forty-six altars still remaining, 
corner of its vast precincts. Here stands, | although of course not in use now that the 
almost dropping to pieces with age, one of| Lutheran form of worship obtains. 

those remarkable ancient astronomical clocks} When we got back to the Johannisgasse, 
which soastonied the untaught minds of the days | we found Herr R——, a Mennonite friend of 





















|“ There are five ; I shall take three, and thou | 
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brother and sister F—-— waiting to see them. 
They kept him to dinner. I liked him well. 
He is a fine, tall, pleasant-voiced man, with 
frank and simple yet gentle bearing, which 
one respects for its unpretentiousness. It is 
to his rustic farmhouse home, I understand, 
that we are invited for next week, when the 
Mennonite missionary festival will be held at 
Caldowe. 

But now you are wondering, I dare say, who 
and what the Mennonites are, just as much as 
I did when I first heard of them from sister 
F——, so I will just give you a little epitome 
or abstract of a very interesting account which 
I have been reading in MS. of their rise and 
progress, which dates from the time of the 
Reformation, or not much later, and from the 
days when Anabaptism had grown into 
fanaticism. 


sterdam were hurried from their beds to exe- 
cution at the Hague about this time, their 
heads being sent back in a herring barrel ; 
and at Haarlem a woman was drowned, 
while her husband was roasted before a slow 
fire. 

These cases led Menno, in his unsatisfied, 
unsettled state of mind, to inquire into the 
doctrines of the sect. He was not himself 
satisfied as to infant baptism. Yet he still 
preached and taught as before, for although 
with secret doubts, he feared to ruin his 
ambitious hopes by any open secession from 
his church, which he was not yet quit: con- 
vinced was in error. “ But,” he says, “ my 
heart beat heavily; with sighs and tears [ 
prayed God to bestow His grace upon me.” 

At length a great change became apparent 
in his teaching, and in about nine months 

















Neither the force of reason, nor the power| after this time he declared himself an ad- 
of the sword had availed to check the growth} vocate of the main doctrines of the Ana- 
of Anabaptism. In spite of defeat and per-| baptists. They welcomed him warmly. His 
secution the sect continued to increase.|advice and counsels soon corrected their 
Happily for the interests of society and re-|worstabuses. They entreated him to become 
ligion, a man of singular ability and piety | their pastor, for they were a flock without a 
was raised up at this juncture to give truth a}shepherd. This he did, and for eighteen 
fair means of resisting fanaticism, and cor- | years his zeal amongst them never flagged. 
recting its worst disorders. ThiswasMenno; From the very first he insisted on the 
Simonis. He was born at Wittmarsum, in| separation of his little congregation from the 
Friesland, in 1505. Having passed through} Anabaptists generally, as being “a body 
the usual course of education, he was ad-| of licentious and revolutionary enthusiasts.” 
mitted to priest's orders in the Roman Church, | His vindication of the peculiar doctrines of 
and obtained a small ecclesiastical appoint-| the sect was accompanied by a call to obey 
ment in a village not far from his native town. | the magistrates, to regard the rights of pro- 
His time was chiefly spent in amusement, | perty, and to live a pure, peaceful, and quiet 
though not of the baser kinds. His fellow-) Jife, This teaching in a few years changed 
priests were of almost the same character, | the entire character of the people, so dreaded, 
but they occasionally read the Scriptures. | on their first coming to Wittmarsum, as sub- 
He dare not read them, so he tells us in the] verters of society. 
brief narrative of his life, because he feared) Qn account of the obloquy attaching to it, 
“they would pervert him.” But perplexing | they repudiated the name of Anabaptists (as 
doubts passed through his mind. He ques-/ they still do most strenuously), and by degrees 
tioned the real presence in the eucharist,)even the traditional connection with those 
and was unhappy on account of religion, | from whom it was inherited. The title of 
even while a stranger to it. In course of] Mennonites wasassumed by them, and granted 
time he removed to Wittmarsum, and pre-} both by their advocates and opponents, until 
sently obtained popularity as a preacher. | this historical epithet was gradually merged 
His pride grew with his success. While he/ jin the modern and more intelligible one of 
was in this state it happened that some Ana-| « Baptists.” (In North Germany and Russia, 
baptists settled at Wittmarsum, devout and| however, they seem still to call themselves 
fervent people. Menno was attracted by | Mennonites.) 
their holiness, and their patience in suffering} Menno’s piety and earnestness brought 
and observed them carefully, admiring their | forth good. fruit. By his mild persuasive 
earnestness while he pitied their fanaticism. | eloquence he converted a savage, femeeberaas 
His sympathy was increased by the murtyr-| faction into .a religious sect, ever since re- 
dom of one of their little company, who| markable for its freedom from any worldly or 
submitted cheerfully to the flames for his] political ambition. The only reward which 
conscience’ sake. He soon learnt that this| the world gave him was poverty and persecu- 
was no uncommon case. Nine men at Am-! tion, But when he died he did not hesitate 







































































to acknowledge that the Lord had dealt| 
bountifully with him, in revealing to him the | 
truth, and making him His minister. 

After Menno’s death, a Netherlandernamed | 
Richard Phillips, a pastor at Dantzig, and a| 
learned as well as pious man, became the | 
head of the sect. He exercised his influence | 
well and wisely, until on one occasion as- 
suming to himself supreme authority over | 
the other clergy, he was excommunicated by 
them. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century | 
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receives, however, one-third of the value of 
his treasure-trove. The water was scarcely 





| at all salt, for in the first place there is not 


SO great a proportion of salt in the waters of 
the Baltic as in those of the Atlantic, and in 
the second, here, of course, they are mixed 
with those of the Waichsel. It used to be 
thought that the Baltic had no tide, but of 
late scientific observations have proved the 
contrary, although the ebb and flow are very 


| slight. 


the Mennonites were already distinguished | 
| a long, narrow stretch of land, white in the 


on the Continent as a distinct and important 


sect, divided into numerous congregations, | 


and enjoying a large amount of religious | 
privileges, gained in defiance of universal | 


prejudices and opposition. The countries 
in which they were thus fostered were largely 
rewarded by the fruits of that industry which 


- . a | 
is the general accompaniment of a settled | 


and patient piety. In England their progress 
was slow and obscure, although here was the 
first secret home of thesect of Anabaptists. At 
the time of the Reformation these latter were 
all over England, and in 1537 some were 
martyred at Smithfield. 
1633 that the first congregation was formed 
in this country. Many others followed, but 
there was not one man duly qualified to 
bestow the rite of baptism on others. 
Mr. Blount was therefore sent to Holland to 
be baptized, in order then to baptize his 
brethren at home. 

The Mennonites hereabouts seem, from | 
what sister F—— says, to have a good deal 
of the Quaker element about them. They 
will not take up arms, or go tolaw, or take an 
oath ; they are simple in their tastes and 
habits, but well-to-do, and given to hospi- | 
tality. Their poor are taken good care of, 
and there are no beggars among them. I 
rather look forward to our visit to the 
Caldowe farm, and the Mennonite settle- 
ment there. Before Herr —— left us we 
made a little excursion to Neu-Fahr Wasser, 
a small bathing-place on the coast, just at) 
the point where the Waichsel, or Vistula, falls 
into the Baltic Sea. Here we drank coffee, 
and wandered along the shore seeking amber, 
for which this coast is famous. It was not| 
the right weather for it, so we did not find 
much. Herr —— picked up a little piece, 
which looked like a yellow pebble, and gave | 
it to me. Had we found anything worth| 
having we should have had to give it up, for 
the right of amber-dredging, like pearl-fishing, | 
is farmed out by the Government for a large | 
sum to certain proprietors. 











Looking across the Putziger Wiecks, as 
this little bay of the sea is called, I could see 


slanting rays of the declining sun, and pointed 
as sharp as an adder’s tongue. It was Hela, 
a bleak and barren peninsula shooting out 
some twenty miles into the sea, once supposed 
to have been an island, with a rich and power- 
ful city, which was destroyed by heaven’s 
thunderbolts for the sins of its inhabitants. 


|The fishermen still pretend that its remains 


/may be seen beneath the waters on clear, 


But it was not till! 


One | 


The finder] or even if I could have said what to do with 


calm days. In its place stands now a fisher- 
village of one long street with about seventy 
neat little houses, inhabited by some 400 
souls, who support themselves wholly by 
their fishery, and live upon its produce; yet 
they are a strong and hearty race. Hela is 
about twenty miles from Dantzig across the 
bay, much further, of course, by land ; but 
sometimes it appears quite close when the 
fata morgana shows it trembling, as it were, 
high in the vapoury atmosphere. 

We took the five o’clock steamer home 
again, that brother F—— might becomfortably 
in time for the weekly evening service, which 
he holds in the “ Gemein-Saal” on Fridays, 
—a few hymns, a short prayer, and a hearty 
address. He speaks very earnestly, as if 
indeed his heart’s desire and prayer were 
that those to whom he speaks may be saved. 

On Saturday, as sister F—— was busy on 
household cares intent, and is, besides, not 
much of a walker, I went with him to see the 
market, where I saw all kinds of new and 
strange fish to me, and where écrivisses were 


‘being sold at two anda half groschen the 


“ schock,” that is, sixty for threepence ! 


| How would not the gourmets of Paris and 


London rejoice over such plenty ! or would, 
perhaps, the dainty become from its very 
excess no pleasure at all? Brother F——, 
finding that I eyed them as delicacies, was 
immediately desirous of procuring some for 
me, and would have filled his pockets, or his 
handkerchief, or even his hat, with the 
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scriggling creatures had I but said “Ay! 
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them when we had them, which I could 
not. 

We then visited the exchange, and came 
home through the old gateway, and over the 


which he paid for by giving up his allowance 
of bread for several days, two long brown 
loaves. He had these trousers on. Both 
men spoke with sad-looking faces of the hard 


drawbridge, after having been to see the little | fare they got, “bad coffee and black bread,” 
Berny’s grave, David Bernhard, their first- | for although it is whiter than that served out 
born and only little one, who died when only | to the German soldiers, still it is pain noir to 
six weeks old. Brother F—— said he would |them. ‘This is their morning meal; a small 
rather have him safe in the Good Shepherd’s | portion of meat with rice for dinner, and black 
arms, for he felt himself so incapable of the! bread alone in the evening. Two cigars are 
great responsibility of bringing upa child for|the allowance for a week, and no_ beer. 
God. I should have liked to see the} Those who have money of their own, or can 
little grave better cared for ; those all around | earn it, eke this hard fare out with little 
were covered with blossoming flowers and | occasional additions ; but the money sent by 
shrubs, with fresh wreaths hung about them | their relations does not reach them, and the 
for the approaching festival, but when I said | Government allowance which ought to come 
this, he replied, “I care not for sentiment, does not. At least, they say that in seven 
and I have no thought for what is here} months they have had only seven thalers, 
beneath the sod; his spirit is in heaven | instead of forty; and they cannot get work 
above.” . 'because the Dantzig people are jealous 

While I wasrestingon the sofa up-stairs after | of its going out of their own hands. Only 
afternoon coffee, reading and playing with the| about forty out of 6,500 men confined 
little canary that I am taming, sister F—— here are in private employment. They all 
came up to tell me that two French prisoners | Jabour for about two or three hours each day 
of war were below, and to say would I come) at the forts and public works. One of their 
and help her to talk to them, for brother F—— | greatest hardships seems to be that they live 
does not speak French. So I took my work} ahout 180 or 200 huddled together in one 
and went down. They were two artillery) hut or barrack, the beds in four long rows 
sergeants, one a true Frenchman from touching each other, except at the feet, where 
Orleans, the other an Alsatian, who could} a passage is left, the middle rows being placed 
speak a German fafois. Sister F——- being] head tohead. Here they eat, sleep; and live, 











by birth a native of Alsace herself, naturally 
felt an interest in this poor fellow, and indeed 
he had been first brought to the house by her 
cousin, a young officer in the French 
army, who was imprisoned for a time at 


except when they get leave of absence, or are 
lounging and loitering about outside, which in 
this raw northern climate the natives of /a 
belle France cannot always do. The noise 
and riot made by the young and thoughtless 
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Dantzig, but afterwards exchanged. Now | js distracting and distasteful to those older 
this man had in his turn brought his erer |and more steady ; those who would be quiet 
of Orleans. They. were well-mannered, in- | cannot, and to read or write is well-nigh im- 
telligent men, and it was interesting to hear| possible. For food and drink they have but 
them talk of the battles they had been in. | one earthen vessel of red unglazed pottery, 
Read epg had = hehe yee “a had | and their bed, which is also their stool and 
ought all day at Kesonville, belore Grave-) their board, is composed of a hard straw 
lotte, but the Alsatian had received a fearful | paillasse,and two mauvaises couvertures, as they 
wound in his shoulder on that day, a large | expressed it. Poor fellows! captives in a 








portion of the flesh being torn away. He 
had dragged himself out of the battle towards | 
evening, and laid himself down to sleep, 
mangled as he was, between two Prussian 
soldiers. | When morning dawned he per- 
ceived that he had lain all night between 
two corpses. Horrified, he started up and 
rushed forth, and away he knew not whither. 
By and by he fell in with a surgeon who 
dressed his wounds. This same man arrived 
not long afterwards at Dantzig, a prisoner, and 
in rags; but he had his tent with him still, 
and got a fellow-soldier to cut out and make 
for him of the canvas a pair of trousers, 





strange land, cut off from kith and kin, and not 
knowing when their turn to be exchanged for 
Prussian prisoners will come, it is a hard lot, 
and one can but pity them individually, 
although I am thoroughly German in my sym- 
pathies, and am quite sure that all that can 
be allowed them in fairness is. BrotherF 
was good enough to enter intoa little scheme 
of mine to give them a little surprise to carry 
away with them, so he procured for me two 
packets of good cigars, which I presented to 
them with a piece of money for each, telling 
them that with it they might buy the saucisson 
de jambon, or any other coveted little luxury 



























































to add to their supper of dry bread. The| 
delight of their hearts showed itself in their 


eyes, and the younger man like a true French-| service. 


man rose to receive the little gift, and to bow 
lowly his “thousand thanks.” The expres- 
sions meant more than French expressions 
usually do, however, and their voices almost 
trembled. They were both Roman Catholics, 
but the Alsatian possessed a Testament, while 
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the other did not; so sister F—— gave him | 


one, enjoining him most earnestly to read it, 
which he seriously promised he would do. 
They said that no priest had visited them since 
their captivity, which I was much surprised to 
hear. 
haps no French-speaking priest in the town. 
Having been treated to some bottles of good 
Konigsberger beer while they 


I could only suppose there was per-| 


sat and| 


chatted, they were afterwards invited to join | 
us at tea, which they were nothing loth to do. | ticular church, as with us, and all take their 


It was long since they had seen a meal so} turn at the various churches. 


spread, or had shared in the amenities of the 
table, and it was almost touching to notice the 
poor fellows’ moderate although hearty enjoy- 
ment of the unaccustomed dainties. We 
would not let them stay too long, lest they 
might run a risk of a week’s close confinement 
for being out after nine, when the roll 
called. Sister F——’s cousin did get 
once! 

The Alsatian, who had been in the Crimea 
and in Algeria, was greatly 
many journeyings, and my powers of speech | 
also greatly delighted him. As a test of 
accuracy or facility, he invited me to repeat | 


it 


interested in my 
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nificent organs and many wind instruments. 
Three hymns were sung at the opening of the 
These are very long, and the bad 
custom prevails that the congregation do not 


jthink it at all needful to arrive before the 


end, or even then. To come in for the 
sermon is a common thing. 
hymns a few short prayers were read, and the 
epistle ; then came another hymn, during 
which a collection was made, the offertory 
bags being passed round three several times, 
according to the curious custom here at 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas ; on other 
occasions it only goes round once. The 
Gospel for the day was then read, and the 
Herr Consistorial Rath, or chief minister, 
preached a practical, earnest sermon, which 
was followed by a prayer. The clergy here 
are appointed for the town, not for a par- 


This arrange- 
ment, it must be presumed, has its advantages, 
but certainly also its disadvantages, for if a 
favourite preacher be not going to preach in 
any availably near church, on that Sunday 
morning many people simply stay at home, 
and do not go to church at all. 

In the evening we had a quiet, well- 
attended little service in our own. prayer- 
hall, and afterwards brother F—— took me 
'for a stroll along the banks of the Vistula, 
and here, under the grass-grown ramparts, 
which were being perambulated by sentries, 
bayonet in hand, and which, as brother 
—— reminded me, were not so very long 





the sentence, “ Eine schwimmende schlange| ago bristling with guns intended for the 


schwimmt,” ‘&c., 
Piper picked,” in which I succeeded without | 
one slip, to the universal amusement of our 
little party and the Alsatian’s increased ad- 
miration. 

Whit Sunday.— This morning brother 
}}—— was off betimes, before eight o'clock, to 
Pellonken, an outlying hamlet consisting of 
seven gentlemen’s—or, as they here would 
say, Patrician seats or estates. 
with its convenient house and beautiful view, 
was bought up some years back, and con- 
verted into a poor-house, and it is thither 
that brother F goes in the early 
Sunday mornings, no one else caring for the 
spiritual needs of the poor, old, and infirm | 
inmates. 





Sister F—— and I went at nine to the| 


fine old Marien Kirche, where some two 
thousand people must have been assembled 
for the festival service. ‘The singing was 
very beautiful, accompanied by the two mag- 


One of these, | 


analogous to our « Peter| French, he pointed out to me an old tower 


which once marked the boundary between the 
| two parts of the town called the Alt-Stadt 
and Recht-Stadt, and from which the watch 
of the former was able to look into the kitchens 
|of the latter, so that it came to be known in 
the Platt-Deutsch dialect here as “ Avck in die 
Kack,” or “ Guck in die Kiiche.”. The name 
in reality preserves to us curiously a little bit 
of the history of the far-away times, when 
|in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
knights of the German order held the flourish- 
ing Recht-Stadt in goodly possession, and ex- 
cited both awe and envy in the hearts of their 
less powerful and well-to-do neighbours, who 
raised this curious eight-sided stronghold toth 
as a protection against any possible attack or 
encroachment, and also as a watch-tower from 
which they might observe their every move- 
ment, even to their doings “ in their kitchens,” 
which doubtless were well furnished with the 
fat of the land. 





After these, 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A PROPOSAL. 


Wuen Frederick Ashley parted from his wife 
on the night of their quarrel, he walked away 
from the house with hasty footsteps. Almost 
beside himself with anger against Kate, one 
feeling was uppermost in his mind, which was 
a determination never to see her again unless 
she confessed herself in the wrong. All his 
passions were roused by the events of that 
evening ; and the burst of anger on his part 
was only a sequel to the feeling against his 
wife that had been lying in his mind for 
weeks. For some time past his love for Kate 
had been steadily decreasing, yet, if everything 
had prospered with him, it might have been 
hidden under a cloak of good temper; but 
the money troubles had come, and in his 
selfishness it had seemed to him that he 
might have faced them better had he been 
unencumbered by wife or child. Again, 
Frederick Ashley might withhold his love 
from his wife; but he would still expect all 
of hers as a right, and he grudged and was 
jealous of the affection she bore to her child. 
Thus his patience and care for his wife had 
decreased day by day, and when, that evening, 
his uncle’s letter arrived, offering the money 
to her in a way that was the most galling 
possible to a man of Frederick’s nature, and 
Kate had dared to question his right to destroy 
the cheque, there was no old warm feeling 
to stand between her and her husband’s anger. 
And Frederick thought his own conduct quite 
justifiable, and that he had ample cause for 
indignation. He never took into consideration 
the many trials his wife had had to bear ; he 
quite forgct how often, of late, he had spoken 
harshly and unkindly to her, when she most 
required all the soothing, protecting love he 
could give her; and he would find no excuse 
for the few bitter words she had spoken, when 
her wounded feeling and anger had got the 
better of her control. She had said they had 
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| several streets, until he reached one quieter 


}than the rest, into which he turned, and 
stopped before a house about halfway down 
jit. It was a tolerably large house, plain and 
| substantial-looking, with lights in most of the 
| windows, that gave it a cheerful appearance. 
| A large gas burner over the entrance threw 
‘a bright light up and down the street, and 
fell upon the large gold letters that informed 
the public that this was the “ New Crown 
Hotel.” A small, unpretending club had its 
rooms here, and took its title from the name 
|of the hotel. Steady-going and inexpensive 
Frederick Ashley had joined it since his 
‘reduced income ‘had forced him to give 
up his subscription to one of the leading 
London clubs, and it suited his small means. 
| Standing in the midst of a commercial neigh- 
| bourhood, the frequenters of the “ New Crown 
| Club” were, as a rule, men of business, and 
| of.a different stamp from Frederick Ashley ; 
| but he occasionally came across an old friend, 
with whom he could have a talk, and hear of 
what was going on in that gay world where 
he was now only an outsider. Here also he 
met with men who could tell him of any 
| vacancies or appointments to be filled up, so 
‘that, on the whole, the club suited him as 
well as he could expect. 

Frederick felt much chilled by his walk, 
and as he passed through the hotel, he 
directed that a glass of hot brandy and water 
should be brought to him in the club-room. 

The room was unusually empty when he 


;entered, which Frederick did not regret, as 


he was not at all in the mood for conversation ; 
and he sat down quietly in a corner, intend 
ing, if possible, to keep to himself that 
evening. 

He had sat in this way for about an hour, 
wrapped in his moody thoughts, and taking 
'no heed of the glances directed towards him 
|by various men of his acquaintance, when 


better part, and parted they should be until/his attention was suddenly attracted by two 
she retracted those words. All this he thought | gentlemen, who, on entering the room, had 


in the heat of an anger that precluded for the | 


time all cooler and gentler thoughts. 

It was a disagreeable night, and a cold 
east wind came whistling round the corners 
of the streets, chilling Frederick Ashley to 


taken their seats close to where he 
sitting. 

The voice of one of the speakers sounded 
familiar to Frederick’s ears. It seemed to 
him that he had heard it before, although not 


was 


the bone, and by no means improving his/ lately ; and when the gentleman spoke again, 


temper. Quickening his steps with a muttered 
exclamation sot at al! complimentary to| 
the weathe:, he waiked briskiy on through | 


he listened attentively. 
‘I must be off to-morrow,” Frederick heard 
him say; “ that is why this accident is so un- 
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fortunate. I had so entirely made up my|all arrangements, so it is so much, money 
mind to take him with me.” | wasted unless I can find some one to take 
“It is a nuisance,” answered the other|his place. You see, Ashley, this is the kind 
man, whom Frederick knew to be one of the | of arrangement I made. I was to pay for his 
partners in a shipping firm, and a member of| berth, and take any expenses he might, incur 
the club. “ However, I suppose it won't/in his preparations and journey upon myself. 
make much difference to you in the long} In exchange for this I expected him to assist 
run ; you are just the fellow to get on out| me in the work out there, without any profit 
there; I don’t think you need mind this|to himself for the first year; but that after- 
much, Franipton.” | wards we should go half shares in any money 
Frampton ! that was the name; and Fre-| we might make; and I also stipulated that 
derick turned to look at his old friend.|he should stay with me for at least three 
The gentleman turned at the same moment, | years. I think it was fair, don’t you ?” 
and in an instant he recognised Frederick,| “Fair! I should think so. The man 
and came towards him with an outstretched | must have been a fool to give up a chance 


hand. \like that, especially now-a-days, when it is 
** Ashley, my dear fellow, I am glad to see| impossible to find anything to do. I wish 
you,” he said in a hearty voice. | I had the opportunity.” 
He was a nice-looking man of about eight-|_  “ You!” said Mr. Frampton, laughing ; “ I 


and-twenty, rather above the middle height, | should like to know what you want to go out 
and powerfully made,—a man who looked | to South Australia for. It is all very well for 
fit for any life. Although really the elder of a poor beggar like myself, who wants to make 
the two, he looked younger than Frederick | every penny of money go as far as possible ; 
Ashley. It was some years since the friends |—but you!” 
had met, and, of the two, Mr. Frampton was} ‘ You must have heard, Frampton, that I 
the least altered. The first inquiries over,| have been ruined by the failure of Wilke’s 
the two gentlemen sat down to have a chat. | bank. You may well look surprised, it is 
‘What have you been doing with yourself) a fact. I lost nearly every penny I possessed 
all this long time ?” was Frederick’s first ques-| by that failure, and ever since then I have 
tion. been trying to get something to do, to get 
“1 have been knocking about all over the/a little money; but it is no good. The 
world, and to-morrow I am off to South| market is so tremendously overstocked. Every 
Australia, to settle there.” } vacancy and appointment gets snapped up 
“South Australia!” echoed Frederick ;|immediately. I assure you I am at my wits’ 
“what are you going to do out there?” | end to know what to do, and if you liked the 
‘‘ Make my fortune, I hope. Seriously, | idea, I would not hesitate for an instant about 
though, I have come to the conclusion that | going with you ; in fact, I should like it above 
there is no chance for a man to do anything, all things.” 
unless he has a heap of money, which I| Frederick, partly to take off the chill he had 
don’t possess, so I am going to see what I | felt on leaving his home, and partly to drown 
can do over the other side. I have heard of! his unpleasant thoughts, had been partaking 
a very good opening out there,—farming, and | rather freely of brandy and water,—a beverage 
I have some ready money by me to start|to which he was not accustomed, and this 
with. I am off to-morrow, in the Queen of|\had excited him, so that he scarcely knew 
the Thames. 1 have been very much put} what he was proposing to do. 
out to-day. I wanted to take some one out| ‘ Would you really come?” Mr. Framp- 
with me, for several reasons ;— first, because,|ton asked eagerly. “It will be hard work 
as I dare say you remember, Ashley, I am a/at first, I forewarn you, but I hope in a few 
tremendous fellow for companionship. 1 years we shall have made a good sum of 
hate being alone, and I know the place Iam}money. ‘There is the berth all ready for 
going to is awfully lonely; and secondly,| you, and I should like to have you above all 
there is such a much better chance of getting| things. We used to pull together very well, 
on when there are two to pull together.” - | you and I, in the old times, and I see no 
“Do you mean to say that you can find no} reason why we should not do so now. Join 
one to go out with you ?” asked Frederick. | me, old fellow ; I can promise you that we 
“T had arranged with a fellow, but I don’t| shall get on splendidly out there. It is a 
think he ever cared much for the idea, and} glorious country, and no end of ways of 
now, just at the last moment, he has got ill. | making money.” : 
I had taken his berth for him, and made! “I will go,” said Frederick. “It isa chance 
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not to be Gespised, and I'll take it. I shall 
be so precious glad to get out of this hole. I 
hate England and everything connected with 
it.” 

“Then we will look upon that as settled,” 
said Mr. Frampton. “Iam really glad to 
have found some one to come. We will make 
our fortunes, old fellow, and when there are 
lots of cash to spare, we will come back and 
be as great swells as money can make us.” 

“ Not I,” said Frederick, “I hope I shall 
never set foot in this hateful place again.” 

“You have some people belonging to you, 
have you not? I suppose you will inform 
them of your sudden departure. We go on 
board early to-morrow, but it is quite possible 
we may be detained off Gravesend, sailing 
ships so often are, so you might write to any 
one you wished to.” 

“‘T have no people,” said Frederick, reck- 
lessly. ‘ At“east, none to whom it makes 
any difference whether I am alive or dead, 
except perhaps they might prefer the latter. 
I don’t know about my sister though, I 
think she might like to know where I am. 
I think [ will write to her. For the rest it 
does not matter.” 

There was a bitterness in his way of speak- 
ing that his friend did not fail to notice. 

“You speak like a disappointed man, | 
Ashley,” he said. 

“Ha! ha! I don’t suppose I am more dis- | 





| would try a sailing ship for a change. 


“ This is how it is,” said Mr. Frampton : 
“a friend of mine has had a nice little cattle 
farm up country just beyond Curton, and he 
tells me he has been making ten per cent. 
on his money for the last eight years. He 
has got tired of the business now, and has 
put by enough to enable him to settle down 
quietly in England. He wants to sell the 
place, and is letting me have it very cheap, 
I think, but he knows his own affairs best. 
It is rather out of the way, right in the bush, 
and thirty miles from the nearest township. 
It won’t be as gay as London, eh, old fellow ? 
My friend advised me to bring out some one— 
a wife, if possible, but at any rate some one 
to keep me company, and I really didn’t like 
the idea of going alone at ail, so you are doing 
quite a charity. However, it won’t be at any 
loss to yourself, I can promise you. I hear 
life out there is very jolly when once you are 
used to it. Plenty of riding and that kind 
of thing. The Queen of the Thames is a 
sailing ship. ‘That was a freak of mine. I 
have tried lots of steamers, and I thought | 
You 
don’t mind, I suppose ?” 

“No, I don’t mind,” answered Frederick, 
feeling himself called upon to say something. 


| Tt will be all right, I am sure.” 


“She is a jolly ship, and capital berths. 
She goes toa lot of places between here and 
Wellington, which is her final destination, 


‘ ‘ . | 
appointed than nine-tenths of the men in the; but we don’t go as far as that, of course. 
world. However, that’s neither here nor there. | We stop at Adelaide.” 


I have some troubles of my own, but I don’t | 


And he went on talking of their prospects— 


intend to let them trouble me now, and I|their probable style of life, the voyage— 
mean to forget them as quickly as possible. | Frederick all the time listening complacently, 


I don’t want to offend you, Frampton, but I 


until it began to grow late. 


{ 


should prefer for you not to ask any questions | “ What time must we be on board?” asked 


about my life since we last met. Let that 
be an agreement.” 

And Mr. Frampton acquiesced, a little sur- 
prised at his friend’s words, but setting it 
down to some personal troubles which had 
embittered him. Wandering about as he had 
been of late, Mr. Frampton had not heard of 
his friend’s marriage, and therefore was at a 
loss for a clue. However, it was not his affair, 
and he was only too glad to have found some 
one at the eleventh hour who would join him, 
and he called for some wine, and the friends 
drank success to their partnership,—a pro- 
ceeding that by no means helped to clear 
Frederick Ashley's already somewhat mud- 
dled brain. Then Mr. Frampton began to 
give him some information about his plans, 
and if Frederick did not take much active 
part in the conversation, he at least seemed 
to be listening very attentively. 


| Frederick at length. 

| “Most of the passengers went on board 
this evening, but I did not care to do that, 
so I put it off till the morning, but we shall 
| have to be there by half-past five at the latest. 
She starts at six sharp.” 

“¢ Half-past five?” answered Frederick Ash- 
| ley, rising a little unsteadily. “ Well, I think 
I will turn in as I have to be up so early. 
| Good night, Frampton, I shall see you again 
to-morrow. I suppese you have put up here, 
and we can go down together to the docks. 
It really was the greatest bit of good luck that 
has befallen me for a longtime, my meeting you 
here to-night, and I am awfully obliged to 
you for your offer. Good night, old fellow ;” 
and Frederick Ashley turned and left the 
room with just enough unsteadiness in his 
walk to cause Mr. Frampton to look after him 
a little suspiciously, and to mutter to himself, 
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“ That’s rather queer; I hope I have not| You must do that, only look sharp about it, 


made a mistake. 
to have any inclination that way if he is going 


It is a bad thing for a man} for there’s not a moment to lose.” 


And Frederick sat down and wrote a note, 


in for bush life. He seemed quite clear when | not to his wife, but to the landlady of the lodg- 


he spoke to me too. 
at any rate I’ll hope so.” 
natured embryo cattle-farmer quieted a little 
uneasiness that had crept up in his mind as 


Perhaps it is nothing ; | ings, telling her to send his things to the Queen 
And so the good | 


of the Thames, Gravesend, as quickly as pos- 
sible. 
“ There,” thought Frederick, as he closed 


to whether he had not been rather too impul- | this missive, “the old woman is sure to show 
sive in the offer he had made that evening.| this to Kate, and if she chooses she will be 


“He used to be a very good fellow when I 
knew him before, and a capital companion ; 


| 


able to write to me. If she does not ”—and 
the handsome lips became more compressed, 


besides, he looked awfully down in the mouth, | the dark eyes clouded, a look of stern, almost 


and it will be giving him a chance, poor|cruel determination spread over his face, 
fellow ;” and then Mr. Frampton also went | “ the matter will be settled.” 


to bed. 


} 


“ Of course it is settled,” said a voice at 


The next morning Frederick Ashley sought | his elbow, which made him start, for he was 


his friend at an even earlier hour than that | 


not aware that he had spoken aloud. “ Of 


agreed upon the night before for their meet-| course it is settled. Come, Ashley, you are 


ing. 


A difficulty had arisen in his mind | not thinking of playing me a shabby trick, 


with the clearer thoughts of morning, which | and leaving me at the last moment.” 


had not struck him the night before. 
his belongings, clothes included, were at his 


lodgings, and he was at a loss to know how | recollected himself. 


to get possession of them. To write to his| 
wife after what he had said, even on such a 
trivial matter as this, was quite against his 
ideas of a proper course of conduct, and even 
if he would have given way on this point 
there was no time now to get the things 
packed and sent on board the ship before she 
left the docks. In this dilemma he applied 
to Frampton for advice. 

“What am I to do?” he asked. 
not so much as a clean collar to put on, and 
we must be on board in half an hour.” 

“ Haven’t you your things here?” said 
Frampton. “I thought these were your quar- | 


“T have | 


“No, I have lodgings about a mile from 
here, where I usually sleep. It was only by| 
chance that I stayed here last night.” 

“What a nuisance!” answered Frampton, | 
who was busy stuffing into a portmanteau | 
several odds and ends which were lying about | 
the room. “I thought you always stayed in | 
this place from your sleeping here last night, | 
so I never asked. What’s tobe done? You 
have not time to get the things, that’s certain, | 
and there are no shops open at this time of 
day. ‘There is only one thing to be done that 
I can see, and you must take your chance as 
to the result. Write and direct your things 
to be sent down to Gravesend by rail as 
quickly as possible. We may be detained 
there, as I told you last night, and if so you 
have just a chance of getting your traps; if| 
not, why, you can have what you want of 


All| 


| time to be off. 
|and it is past five by my watch. 


“J never play shabby tricks,’ said 
Frederick, a little haughtily, and then he 
“You need not fear, 
Frampton. I am not such a fool as to give 
up this chance, when I have been waiting so 
long for one. I am ready now.” 

“That's right;” said Frampton, heartily ; 


|and then, with a laugh, “ I should be careful 


about speaking aloud if I were you. It isa 
bad habit, and is likely to give people wrong 
impressions.” 

‘“‘T will be very careful,” said Frederick, 
with a peculiar smile. “But I think it is 
There is the cab at the door, 
I'll give 
this to one of the waiters to post for me.” 

‘Better post it yourself,” suggested Mr. 


| Frampton, who was now busy trying to close 
| his portmanteau, which, being crammed to 


nearly twice its capacity, objected thereto. 


|“ IT wish you would give me a hand with this 


” 


thing, I can’t get it fastened. Thanks ;” and 
after sundry pushings and pullings it was at 
length shut, locked, and strapped. 

“‘We shan’t have time to stop anywhere, 
so I will give this to the waiter. He will do 
it all right,” said Frederick. And then the 
pair jumped into the cab, and were driven 
through the quiet streets to the docks, where 
the Queen of the Thames lay waiting for her 
cargo of living souls, which she was to bear 
to their new homes far away across the seas. 
Frederick Ashley and Mr. Frampton only got 
on board just in time, for a few minutes after 
they reached her the ship began to move 
slowly out of dock, towed by the little steamer 
that was to take them as tar as Gravesend, 


mine, at any rate till we get to the other side.| and as she floated slowly down the river, 
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Frederick sat down to write a letter to his} ‘She will not give in, that is very evident, 
sister. It was as follows :— 'and if she expects that I shall she is very 
“* Queen of the Thames, 'much mistaken. However, it has quite 

“ April 18th, 18—, | settled me. I only hope these confounded 

“ My DEAR JULIA—You will be astonished | winds will not keep us any longer about 
to see the heading of this letter, but your)here.” And thus the breach between hus- 
astonishment will be tenfold increased on! band and wife was widened, and seemed 
hearing that I am on my way to Australia,|/as if it could never now be bridged over. 
to settle there as a farmer. A variety of| The same day, just before the ship sailed, 
circumstances have caused me to make this | Frederick received an answer from his sister. 
decision, and Mr. Ashley has by no means! “ Your extraordinary piece of news,” she 
an inconsiderable share in them. I don’t} wrote, “has entirely taken us by surprise, 
know whether I shall ever return to England | and we are at a loss to understand the reason 
again, but I very much doubt it. It presents | of your leaving England. I showed your letter 
no attractions forme. Iam writing this as)to my uncle, and he seemed very much sur- 
we are being tugged down the river, but I| prised, and I thought a little hurt, although 
think we are very likely to be detained at| why he should be I don’t know. He only 
Gravesend, for this is a sailing ship, and I | said, ‘ Just like him. Let them go, ungrate- 
hear talk among the officers and men of con-| ful lot!’ and has not mentioned you since, 
trary winds and bad weather to be expected. | but has been very quiet. I sometimes think 
So if you would like to write to me you can/|he was really fond of Kate, and that he is 
chance a letter there. I shall be glad to/ disappointed at her not coming to say good- 
hear how you are getting on. bye or something. I cannot think how ever 
“ Your affectionate Brother, she managed to get ready in time. I am 

** FREDERICK ASHLEY.” sure I could not. Seriously though, Fred, I 

“I wonder what answers I shall get to my | think you are very foolish to want to go rush- 
two epistles ?” thought Frederick. His sur-| ing to those out-of-the-way places farming, a 


mises about the ship’s sailing proved correct, 
for when she reached Gravesend there were 
such accounts of a terrible gale outside that 
the captain determined to stay where he was | 
for the night, at any rate. 

The letters Frederick Ashley had written | 
to his sister and the landlady of the lodgings 
reached their respective destinations at about 
the same time, for, in spite of Frederick’s | 


| thing I am sure you can know nothing about, 


living the life you have, unless you tried it 
down at Ash Lodge, which I never heard 
you did. Besides, men get so common and 


| vulgar living out of the world hke that. I 


am sure you will not like it, Fred, and if you 
will take my advice you won’t go. There is 
another thing, too ; I am going to be married 
next month, and I want you to give me 








away. Uncle has got one of his cranky fits, 
and says he won't go to the wedding. He 
says matrimony is a farce, and women are 
fools to be married ; and men, too, for the 
matter of that. It is very absurd of him, of 


belief in the trustworthiness of the waiter at | 
“The Crown Hotel,” he did forget to post | 
the letter until the next day, and thus it was 
not delivered until after Kate had left for} 
Adminster. Before going she had packed | 
up her husband’s things, and left them in the| course, but if he will not come, and you 
landlady’s charge, until they should be sent} cannot, I shall be in a nice fix. I asked 
for either by her or by him, so there was| uncle if he had any message for you, but he 
nothing left for the woman to do but to send} says no, so I will not write any more now. 
them off as quickly as possible. This she|I hope I shall hear from you again soon, 
did as soon as she had satisfied herself that| even if you do not give up the foolish pro- 
the signature was genuine, by comparing] ject.” 
it with some notes of his that had fallen into} “Poor Julia!” thought Frederick Ashley 
her hands, directing the boxes as she had/|to himself, as he finished the letter, “ she is 
been bid, to the Queen of the Thames, Graves- | certainly not very wise. I wonder what idea 
end, and shaking her head gravely as she re-| she has of cattle farming? And she evidently 
membered the different ways taken by the| has run away with the notion that I have got 
husband and wife. | Kate with me Well, itis better so, perhaps.” 
The boxes reached the Queen of the Thames,| And then Frederick went and laughed and 
still detained by stormy and contrary winds, | talked amongst the saloon passengers, and 
safely, but Frederick, when he saw that no|drove away any thoughts he might have of 
letter or message from his wife accompanied an unpleasant nature. He was fully satisfied 
them, hardened his heart still more against her. ' that he had done his duty, and that his wife 
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was solely and entirely to blame ; and if any | strong upon her, she had tried an advertise- 
one had hinted otherwise he would have |ment in a Wellington paper, a pathetic 
been extremely surprised and indignant. So | little message, such as we see in our papers 
easily can people persuade themselves when | every day without taking much heed thereto. 
they feel inclined, and have drowned the | Of course it failed through never reaching the 
voice of conscience. |eye of him for whom it was intended, and 

The next day the ship spread her white | Kate had neither heart nor means to try 
wings and started on her voyage to the other |again. She thought Archibald might have 
side of the world, leaving not a few aching | given her some clue, but he had left New 
hearts behind, and among them, although she | Zealand and gone to Australia, and shein her 
was at the time unconscious of this last bitter | ignorance fancied it was no use applying to 


drop, poor Kate Ashley’s. ‘him, and so things remained in the same 
state. 

CHAPTER XIV.—-AFTER SEVEN YEARS IN | It was not in the earlier days of her trial 

ADMINSTER. | that Kate made this effort. At first she had 


SEVEN or eight years passed away without | passionately rebelled against it, murmuring 
much to mark the quiet current of the lives |and questioning the mercy of God in her 
at Bristol Row but the small daily cares | almost unbelief, and in her wounded feeling 
and pleasures, that are, as a rule, uninte-/almost hating her husband for his heartless 
resting to those not concerned, but go so far | desertion of herself and her child; and often 
towards making up the sum-total of a life-|the question arose in her mind, what had 
time. With one exception, nothing of any | she done to be punished in this severe way ? 
consequence, as regards this history, had| But in those years the answer had come to 
occurred in this little house. But the excep-| her. She had thought too much of earthly 
tion was a trouble hard to bear. | and too little of heavenly things, and to show 
About three years after the events narrated | her this, her dream of earthly love and 
in the last chapter Mrs. Morton died. It | happiness had been shattered ; its joy turned 
was not a sudden death, but a gradual wasting | to bitterness; its exceeding brightness to 
away, so slow and so imperceptible that it|the darkness of sorrow; her loving girlish 
did not attract the notice of those around | trust scattered to the winds by the act of the 
her until Death had laid his hand upon her.|man she had given her heart to, with such 
Peacefully, happily, and full of trust, the | faith in its warm affection being returned. 
patient invalid passed into the “rest that} It is a hard thing to lose faith in a person, 
remaineth for the people of God.” Then | more especially if it is a person beloved, and 
there was another terrible blank in Minna’s| Kate in one short year tasted the bitterness 
heart. Not that Kate did not mourn for| of it fully, and the pain was almost more than 
her mother, but it was Minna who missed her | she could bear. As Bett said, “ Miss Kate 
so. After school, when she used to sit with | was never a good one to bear trouble.” ; 
her—in the evening, when she was accustomed| But she learnt the lesson at last (and it 
to read to her, when tired and sore from some | showed her how mistaken she had been in 
irritation of the day—she could ever find com-| many of her former ideas about right and 
fort by that sofa. But time heals all things ; and| wrong), that even when the cloud is darkest 
as the days went on, and things fell into theirold | there is some bright ray behind; for had not 
routine, Minna had no time to grieve for the | God given her her child, so entirely hers in 
dead ; indeed, why should she mourn because | its all but fatherless state? had He not given 
her mother had exchanged a life of suffering | her a home and a sister's cherishing care when, 
for one where “there shall be no more pain”? alone and desolate, she had scarcely known 
The long years had passed away, and Kate| whither to turn for help? And thus Kate’s 
had never heard from her husband, and|impatient spirit learned to wait and trust, 
indeed knew not whether he was alive or dead.| to watch her own feelings, to subdue her 
Sometimes she thought he must be dead, else | hasty, impatient temper, and make allowance 
how could he have remained so long silent ?| for irritation in others—a thing which in her 
She could not understand the unforgiving! happier days she had not been wont to do. 
determination of his nature, so foreign to| Many times since her husband’s departure 
her own. She had come to the conclusion | from England Kate had regretted the culpable 
that he must be in New Zealand, from the| weakness that had actuated her refusal to 
Queen of the Thames being bound for | write to him when there seemed a chance of 
Wellington, which misled her, and once, when | one letter finding him ; but she had let that 
the wish of knowing something definite was | opportunity pass, and now there was nothing 
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left but to wait patiently until another came. 
Those seven years had left their mark on 
Kate Ashley; although only between six- 
and-seven-and-twenty she looked older by 
half-a-dozen years. She was pale and thin, 
and there was a look sometimes in her eyes, 
soft and pretty still, but with the former 
brightness so dimmed—that it told of a life 
of much care. But her face was more tran- 
quil; much of the old pettish restlessness 
was gone, and instead there had come a soft 
peacefulness that had been sadly wanting in 
her as a girl. Altogether, Kate was a better, 
and, in spite of many smaller cares, a happier 
woman than she was seven years ago. 

It was the very best discipline she could 
have had, was the life she led at Bristol Row. 
There were plenty of small trials to be met 
there ; poverty pressed hard sometimes, and 
it was difficult to make both ends meet. ‘The 
school did not prosper so well as it did at 
first. A new one had been opened not far 
from Bristol Row, which, offering more ad- 





vantages, drew away Minna’s pupils. Kate 
’ J | 


still continued to give music and singing | 


lessons both at home and abroad, but even | 


were too bright, the fitful colour of his 
cheeks was suspiciously brilliant, and the little 
hands, that sought his mother’s as she sat by 
him, were thin and transparent-looking. He 
was very gentle and affectionate, and had 
twined himself closely round the hearts of 
these three women by his loving ways. To 
Kate he was all in all on earth, but his 
very love was a pain sometimes when she 
looked at him, her sweet opening flower. 
What if he should grow up to cause her the 
trouble that her own brother had caused her 
parents, or to bring on another woman the 
pain her husband had brought on her! 
And when these thoughts did not trouble her, 
otherscame. The boy was delicate and often 
ailing, and the mother’s heart was often wrung 
with the fear of losing him. He was very 
quiet, not caring much to play with children 
of his own age, partly because he was not 
strong enough to join in their rough games, 
and thus he had become more of a companion 
to his mother and aunt than children of his 
age generally are. 
music, and although so young had a verysweet 
treble voice, which promised with careful 


this was not sufficient to defray all her own | training to be something superior, and Kate 
and her boy’s expenses. He was growing| spent some of her spare time in teaching him. 
fast, and had arrived at the age when his! His great wish was to be admitted to the 
clothes were an increasing expense, and some-| cathedral choir, and if all went well, and he 
times Kate wondered how his next suit was| did not lose his voice, he was to enter it in 
to be forthcoming. | about another year. 

Bett was still with the sisters, to all| Minna went onreading withoutinterruption, 
appearance not a day older than when this| and when the story was finished she gave the 
story commenced. Hers was a labour of} book to her nephew, and told him to look at 
love, for she refused to take any wages, | the pictures, and turned to talk to her sister. 





which, indeed, could not have been afforded | 
in the little struggling household. In the| 
evening, and between hours when her other | 
duties were over, she did fine work in which | 
she was an adept, and which she disposed of | 
in the town. With the money thus earned she 
was enabled to supply many a little necessary, 
which else her dear young ladies would have | 
been obliged to do without. She was a dear, 
unselfish old woman, and carried a very warm 
heart under a very rugged exterior. 

One Sunday afternoon Minna and her sister 
were sitting together in the little room 
dignified by the name of drawing-room. 
Minna was reading aloud some child’s story, 
to which Frankie, sitting on the floor, his 
curly head resting against her knee, was 
listening with great interest. He was a fragile- 
looking child of about eight years old, tall 
for his age, but exceedingly slight and narrow- 
chested. He was an extremely pretty boy, 
possessing eyes, hair, and complexion the 





counterpart of Kate’s; but the large eyes 


“* Did you see Mrs. Bruce at the cathedral? 
It is the first time she has been there since 
her husband’s death. Poor thing, she was 
crying so.” 

Mrs. Bruce was the wife of the precentor 
of the cathedral, who had lately died, and 
she was slightly acquainted with the sisters. 

“TI wonder she could bear to go at all. 
I don’t think I could.” 

“IT suppose she did not like to give up the 
service, she has been used to it so long. I 
think I can understand the feeling. I would 
rather have stayed at Wiltdene even when 
papa was gone, because it was the place where 
he had lived so long, and everything was 
connected with him. Mrs, Bruce had little 
Bertie with her; he looked such a mite 
in his black frock. I pity poor Mrs, Bruce, 
she is so young to be left alone with a child 
to look after, and she does not seem to have 
any friends ; it is very sad.” 

“Tt is sad,” said Kate, with a sigh; yete sh 
could not but think that Mrs. Bruce’s lot was 
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happier than some women’s, for at least she 
knew that her husband had done his duty all 
his life, and had died in the fear of God. 
“Mamma,” said a little voice at her feet, 
“you told me one day that when people 
die good they go to heaven, so to-day I 


asked Bett why Mrs. Bruce cried in church; | 


and she said she didn’t cry because Mr. 
Bruce was gone to heaven, but because she 
would never see him no more till she was 
dead. Is it true, mamma?” 


“Yes, darling, Mrs. Bruce can’t help cry-| 


ing when she thinks how long it may be 
before God calls her to where she will see 
Mr. Bruce again; because when a person 
loves another person very much, and he dies, 


it is very lonely and sad not to see him again | 


for a long time.” 
* But you don’t cry, mamma, and you 
haven’t see papa ever since I can ’member.” 


A pause; neither Minna nor Kate knew} 


what to say to this remark, and the child 
went on :— 

““Papa isn’t dead, I know, because you 
don’t wear a black frock like Mrs. Bruce ; 


and besides, I always say, God bless dear | 


papa, in my prayers. Why doesn’t he come 
home sometimes? Where is he, mamma ?” 

Minna looked across at her sister, doubt- 
ful how she could answer the little ques- 
tioner; but Kate was quite calm; and 
answered quietly,— 

“T can’t tell you where your papa is, Frank. 
I think he is a long way off,—where he can’t 
see you and you can’t see him,—the other 
side of the world.” 

The boy stood thoughtful for an instant. 
“ The other side of the world ?” he répeated, 
“why did he go there? Mamma, one day when 
the judges were here, I met a man between two 
policemen with his hands fastened like this, 
and Bett told me he was to be tran 
get the word, but she said it meant being sent 
right away to the other side of the world, 
because he had been wicked and stole a lot 





of things ; and then another day I asked her | D 
| went into the kitchen where Bett was sitting. 


why papa never came home, and she said I 


must never talk about him, because he was | 
Mamma, was papa sent a long way| sharply than had been her wont of late; 
|“ Frank has been asking some questions 
‘about his father this afternoon, and he said 
Perhaps| that you had told him not to speak of him, 

(because he was wicked. 


wicked. 

off because he was wicked like that man?” 
‘“‘ No, darling, not like that man.” 
“ Well, who did send him away ? 

God sent him. Did He, mamma ?” 


I for- | 


| stand why your father went away. He went 
|away more than seven years ago, and I 
|have never seen him nor had a letter from 
|him. Perhaps God did send him; at any rate, 
|he could not have gone if He had not willed 
| it.” 
There was another pause, during which 
| Kate sat thinking, a pained expression on 
her features. Frankie seemed to be revolving 
'what he had heard in his mind; at last he 
| said suddenly, as if an idea had struck him, — 
* Perhaps he is on a desert island, mamma.” 
‘What do you mean, Frankie?” asked Kate. 
| Her thoughts had wandered away from the 
| subject, and she did not understand what he 
| alluded to. 
“ Robinson Crusoe couldn’t write letters 
{when he was on his desert island, and I 
thought perhaps papa might be on one too. 
‘Don’t you think he might, aunt Minna?” 
Minna could hardly refrain from laughing at 
|the question put in such good faith, but she 
| assured the boy that she thought such a thing 
| was impossible, and then he returned to his 
| mother. 
“Did you cry very much when papa went 
|away? Were you sad, like Mrs. Bruce ?” 
“Very sad,” answered Kate, gravely, with 
'a little quiver in her voice. ‘ But God had 
| given me a dear little baby, and a good kind 
sister, and when I was very sad they com- 
'forted me. Do you know who they were, 
| Frank ?” 
“Yes,” answered the boy; “your sister 
was aunt Minna, and I was the little baby, 
| wasn’t I?” and he climbed up on his mother’s 
'knee and laid his soft cheek against hers. 
|‘ Don’t cry, mother, I’ll always be your little 
‘comfort, aunt Minna says so. [I'll never 
| want papa to come back if he makes you cry; 
| I don’t love him a bit.” 
| Hush, Frankie! you mustn’t say that. If 
ever he comes back you must be his loving 
| little son. Now hark! the bells are mnging, 


| and we must dress for church.” 


But before Kate dressed for church she 


“ Bett,” she said, speaking a little more 


I won’t have it. 


Did God send him? Who could tell? It|His mind shall not be set against his father, 
was a question that had often risen in Kate’s 
mind, and now she heard it from her little 
son’s lips. 

“ Frankie,” she said, drawing him close to 
her, ‘when you are older you will under- 











|for in spite of everything he is his father. I 


know you don’t really mean any harm”—and 
Kate’s voice softened,—‘“but don’t talk to 
Frank in that way any more.” 

With a great many servants it would have 
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been the height of folly to let a servant know 
that a child had repeated anything that might 
tell against her. But Kate knew there was 
no fear with Bett, that she would show any 
anger to the child. It was a subject upon 
which she felt strongly. If some day 
Frederick Ashley should return, he must 
never have reason to say that his son had 
been turned against him. 

Each member of the little house was deeply 


attached to the pretty boy, and his delicate | 


health, and the watching he _ constantly 
needed increased the feeling. Indeed, had 
not his nature been too sweet to be easily 
spoilt, it must have suffered in some way 
from the constant attention he received. But 
the one who loved him best, his mother, in- 
dulged him least. In her married life she 
had learnt how odious the sin of selfishness 
will become when it is indulged, and she had 
suffered so much from its effects that she 
was careful to note and check every ap- 
pearance of self-love in her child. He was 


not hasty or passionate, inheriting more of 


his grandmother’s and aunt’s temperament 
than his father’s or mother’s, and they had 
no difficulty in managing him, although he 
was just at an age when most boys begin to 
rebel against feminine rule. 

The two sisters were but little known _per- 
sonally in Adminster, except by a few poor 
families for whom Minna, in spite of their 
poverty, managed to put by a mite, mindful 
of the exhortation, “To do good and to dis- 
tribute forget not.” It was but little she had 
to give, but that little was given with such 
sweetness and kind words that it increased 
it tenfold. But in a quiet town, as this was, 
where people had but little to do, there were 
sure to be busy tongues, and there were 
several rumours rife about the two lonely 
women, some of them just near enough to the 
truth without being the truth, to make Kate 
shrink, with all the sensitiveness of her nature 
jarred upon and wounded. This was the 
hardest trial she had. Pretty she had always 
been, but her beauty had increased as she 
grew older; it was softer, more refined 
and striking even than as a girl. People 
looked at her, and identified her with the 
stories that were abroad, and she could not 
escape from them. But she had been so 
long in Adminster now that its inhabitants 
had discovered something newer to speculate 
about, and she had had more peace of late. 

One of the persons who was mostly the 
cause of this disagreeable state of affairs 
was a certain Major Blackburn, a gentleman 
who had been living in the neighbourhood 


| of Adminster for some ten years. At some 
| time or other he had served in the army, but it 
| was extremely doubtful whether he had ever 
{seen active service, for although he often 
alluded to the occasion when he had been “in 
action,” yet,no matter how hard hewas pressed, 
it could not be discovered when or where the 
said “action ” had taken place ; indeed, there 
| were not a fewwho denied his right to bear the 
title of major at all. He lived at a short dis- 
tant from Adminster, in a pretty little house 
called Silver Vale, although in the town, in 
‘private circles, where the major was not a 
| favourite, it went by the less romantic names 
| of Wasp’s Nest, Spider’s Web, &c., titles by no 
means complimentary to its fair inhabitants, 
the three Miss Blackburns, who with their 
mother were almost as well known in Admin- 
ster as the cathedral town. Major Black- 
burn, being a tremendous talker, was, as a 
matter of course, a great gossip. His capacity 
for conversation was only equalled, by the 
astonishing knowledge he possessed of the 
| private affairs of nearly every family in Ad- 
'minster. He was never at a loss for a topic 
‘of conversation. Our town, our cathedral, 
/our county balls; our poor law officers, 
our hospital; our last election dinner, it 
| was all the same to him. He could discuss 
the bishop’s last sermon and a speech in the 
| House of Commons, the state of affairs on the 
| Continent and the last fine of five shillings 
| passed by the magisterial bench of Adminster 
|on some offender, with the same felicity, and 
| almost in the same breath ; and he generally 
| gave his listener the impression that he was 
|a very well-informed man indeed. On the 
'whole he was not an unpleasant companion 
| for half an hour or so, but at the end of that 
| period his listener would be inclined to wish 
| himself at the antipodes. He knew every one 
{in Adminster, yet none called him friend. 
| Poor man, after all he is to be pitied, as 
| Minna would say, with her gentle, all-ex- 
| cusing way. 

This man provoked Kate more than any- 
thing now, and she had some reason for her 
dislike, for he had picked up little bits of her 
history, and where links were missing, had 
added some of his own, until he had ar- 
ranged a whole marvellous description. Hav- 
ing done this, he seemed to consider she had 
aright to be classed among the lions of the 
town, and henceforth his name for her was 
“the fair unknown.” His reason for giving 
her this title will be set forth in a future 
chapter. 

On the Sunday on which the conversation 
between Frank and his mother had taken 
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place, as the sisters were leaving the cathedral | 
together, Kate caught sight of her enemy in | 
front of her walking along, a daughter on 
each side of him. 

“Don’t let us go that way,” she said to 
Minna, “ we shall have towalk behind them 
all the way, and I can’t stand that after 
having had them before me all church-time.” 
If ever Kate was like the impetuous girl of 
seven or eight years ago, it was in speaking of 
the major. ‘Come here, Frank dear, we are 
going this way. There, I can breathe again.” 

“ Kate, you are most uncharitable towards 
that man,” said Minna, “ you never give him 
a chance, I believe you almost hate him.” 

“T can’t help feeling a little uncharitable 
towards him when I know the way he talks 
about me. I don’t hate him, but I do dis- 
like him ; he is the greatest enemy I have, and 
I think that commandment, ‘ Love your ene- 
mies,’ is one of the hardest to obey. I know 
what you are going to say, Minna, the love 
of God in us can cause even that, 1 know it 
is true, and I believe you could do it, but I 
don’t know whether I ever shall. ‘There is 
some feeling in me, when I see Major Black- 
burn, that irritates me—rubs me the wrong 
way, as Bett says. I am sorry, for it makes 
me feel most uncharitable and unloving, and 
if I never saw him it would be different.” 

“T don’t like him, mamma, either,” said 
the small voice at her side. “He always 
pats me on the head, and says I’m his nice 
little boy; I’m not his little boy, am I, 
mamma ? I said so to him last time, and he 
laughed so, and said something to a lady with 
him which I didn’t understand, about your 
being unknown. I told aunt Minna I hated 
him, but she said Jesus never hated anybody, 
and if I wanted to be like Him I mustn’t 
hate any one neither.” 

“ Aunt Minna was quite right, darling, as 
she always is,” said Kate, warmly, pressing 
the little hand that she held. 

“TJ don’t think many people’s like him,” 
exclaimed Frank, whose English was not at all 
times quite perfect ‘‘I asked Bett if she did, 
and she said he was the veriest nastiest man 
she ever saw; and then I told her what aunt 
Minna said, and she said the same as you ; 
and there he is, mamma.” 

They had turned the corner, and coming 
down the street towards them was the party | 
Kate had wished to avoid. 

“1 want to see widow Hicks,” said Minna, | 
in her quiet voice, stopping in front of a| 
house. ‘Will you come in, Kate?” 

She spoke without any excitement, and as| 
a matter of course, and Kate acquiesced and! 
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| quite bedridden, and at times, a great sufferer, 


| a pleasant-faced old woman, with soft white 





they turned quietly into the house. Widow 
Hicks was an old woman whom Minna visited 
and helped in various little ways ; she was 






































but she had learnt patience, and in spite of 
her troubles she was very cheerful. She was 


hair, and the sweetest smile possible, and her 
wonderful hopefulness, and a cheery way she 
had of always finding the brightest side to 
everything was most refreshing, and therefore 
Minna loved to visit her ; “it gave her a new 
idea of things,” she said. 

Mrs. Hicks was lying on her bed, propped 
up by pillows, when the sisters entered. 
There was a slight contraction of the muscles 
of her face, that gave the impression of suf- 
fering, but still it was with a smile that she 
greeted her visitors. 

* How are you to-day, Mrs. Hicks?” asked 
Minna, kindly. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, miss ; I have hada 
deal of pain this day, but it is better now, 
thank God.” 

“We have just come from church, and as 
we were passing this way we thought we 
would look in and see you.” 

* You are very good, miss, and you ma’am, 
too,” said the old woman, gratefully ; “it does 
a body good to see your faces sometimes ; 
and there is a great deal of sameness in lying 
here day after day, but that’s the Lord’s will, 
and I don’t complain. I am very comfortable 
and I have nothing to complain of; still I 
did think it a little hard this morning, when 
I do pay a girl to wait on me, to have to lie 
here so helpless like, till nigh upon twelve 
o'clock, without a soul tocome near me ; but 
it was all right afterwards, and I oughtn’t to 
have been so impatient, but it was the pain 
made me feel irritable like. I often looks at 
that text you gave me, Miss, and it helps me a 
great deal. ‘ My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ I feel stronger when I read it.” 

“You bear your troubles better than any 
one I ever knew,” spoke Kate impulsively. 

The old woman turned her dim eyes to- 
wards the speaker. 

“T take it, ma’am, that troubles come 
straight from the hand of God, and if it were 
not for our good they wouldn’t be sent; 
and as for bearing it well, I know we can’t 
expect all sweet and no bitter in this world ; 
if it were all sweet we should never want for 
heaven: troubles are blessings if people will 
but look at them so.” 

“But people make their own troubles 
sometimes, and then they are not blessings.” 

“TI don’t know; of course people will 
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make trouble for themselves and prevent its 
being of any good, but it isn’t always like that. 
The only way to make some people think, 
is for them to suffer through their own fault ; 
it makes them reason with themselves like. 
I can’t express myself properly, but I know 
what I mean.” Kate thought she did too, 
and said nothing more; and in a few minutes 
the sisters left the little cottage. 

Kate had a habit, every evening when 
Frank was in his little bed, of going to him 
and giving him a good-night kiss ; that night 


greatest hardships endured by newly settling 
colonists were thus escaped. But still there 
was plenty to do. The farm had got out of 
order; the cattle, through want of care, had 
grown wild, and much had to be attended to. 
The farm itself was beautifully situated, the 
| country just round it being prettily wooded, 
| somewhat after the fashion of English scenery ; 
whilst beyond, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched vast plains, with here and there 
slight elevations that gave diversity to the 
scene. It was a cattle farm, and, as Framp- 














as she leant over him he said,— ‘ton had predicted, there was lots of riding 
“T asked aunt Minra to teach me the| to do, visiting distant runs, and superintending 
text she said this afternoon; it is ‘ Love your| the collecting of straying cattle. A first-rate 
enemies, bless them that curse you; do good/rider, and fond of the exercise, it was an 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that | occupation that suited Frederick Ashley well, 
despitefully use you and persecute you.’ It/and he entered into it in a way that would 
sounds a nice text, mamma. Aunt Minna | have astonished any of his former friends. 
tried to explain it to me, but I could not! The period of time that he was forced by the 
quite understand ; but she said I should by | agreement to remain had passed, but Frederick 
and by. Do youthink I shall? Good ‘night | liked his life too well to care to give it up, 
mamma ;” and the little sleepy face was lifted | and he had no wish to return to England ; 
for the kiss that it always received, and then| while Frampton, on his part, was only too 
the boy turned and fell into the sweet sound | glad that he should stay. Time had passed 
sleep of childhood. But Kate, kneeling, with;away more quickly in the bush than at 
her face hidden in her hands, stayed by the! Adminster, and at the end of seven years, 
bedside, and once more the picture of her| although the pair lived comfortably and _ paid 
life, its sorrows and joys, its faults and mis-! their way, and had been able to put by money, 
takes, lay spread out before her, and she} yet the fortunes, the expectations of which 
shrank from the vividness of the opportuni-| had drawn them hither, were by no means 
ties neglected, of precepts forgotten, that the | realized. But still they worked on, content 
picture presented. ‘I have sinned, O Lord, | to wait. 
but I have suffered also; forgive, O Lord!”| And all those years Frederick Ashley had 
she murmured, “and teach me to bear|kept his secret, and Frampton never guessed 
patiently whatever more Thou mayest send | that he was a married man. Perhaps an in- 
to me.” | tuitive feeling that his friend would not take 
ee eae the same view of the subject as he did kept 
CHAPTER XV.—SEVEN YEARS IN THE | Frederick quiet, and this very feeling proved 
ayer | that he was not quite satisfied with himself. 
Very different from the quiet existence of! Sometimes, when he was quite alone in the 
Kate and her sister had been the lives of the | quiet bush, some remembrance would come 
two colonists for the same period. | over him, and a doubt as to whether his wife 
Between two and three hundred miles north | was so altogether in the wrong—he so 
of Adelaide lies a splendid open country,| altogether in the right. It was his better 
consisting of immense plains, pleasantly | angel, who still tried to soften the cold, stern 
wooded, and affording every facility for farm-| heart; and sometimes she seemed on the 
ing ; and a number of men have settled there, | point of success, but an old idea would rise, 
and in this neighbourhood was the farm | and the gentle voice was silenced. 
which Mr. Frampton had bought. When Frederick first settled down in the 
He and Frederick Ashley commenced | bush he had begun a correspondence with 
their life under better auspices than the/his sister, but when she married and had 
generality of men. From the farm having} other ties and interests to occupy her, and 
been in other hands for some years past, it| Frederick felt that there was very little in 
was to no wilderness they came. There was}|common between their lives, the corre- 
the comfortable house, speaking of course | spondence gradually decreased, and finally 
comparatively, with its outhouses, stockyard,|ceased altogether. Thus another link was 
and various enclosures, securely fenced round, | broken that bound Frederick to England. 
all ready for them, so that some of the 
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OAKEY’S NOX-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH'S SOAP 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each, 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 





on ed expressly for the Patent Kmife-Cleaning Machines, India-rutber and Buft Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
ansed with it have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tine, 6d., 1s., 28, 6d., and 4s. each, 





OAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 





Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury to the Knife. Price from 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boar Sold everywhere by Grocers, Iropmongers, Brusbmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c, 








Wholesale: a 7. 
Manufacturers of Emery, nesy_ Oh 
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CASEY ‘and SONS, 
Cobtnat Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


INSTITUTED 18685. 
To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and f lrelend. and to counteract the 


efforts now being made to pervert her agro 
Services to those of the Church of Rome, an 
progress of Spiritual Religion. 


on essential points Of the Christian 
further to encourage concerted action for the advancement and 


th, or to assimilate her 





Subscriptions in aid of the above Association, the objects of which are now well known throughout the Country, will be thank- 
Fully received byt the Secretaries _— any of wr eis. . Branches, who will give every information as to its operations. 





NAME AND ADDEESS OF SECRETARY. 


NAME of BRANCH | 








Name Of BRANCH NAME AND ADDRESS OF SECRETARY. 


Darlaston -- | Rev, J. Ricnarpson, The Rectory, Dar- Falmouth Rev. J. H. P. Benyertt, unee School, 
|  laston, Staffordshire. Falmouth; Mr. Ceores Pootsry, 72, 
Deal.. . | Capt. Coorzr, Glebe House, Upper Wal- Killigrew Road, Falmouth. 
mer, Kent. Faringdon Rev. H. Baryez, Faringdon; Rev. G. B. 
Deptford JAMES, Hatford, Faringdon; Rev. F. G. 
Derbyshire .. | Rev. F. Hoare, Trinity Parsonage, Derby ; Lemany, Langford, Lechlade, Wilts; 
| Mr. W. Ratoxrrr, Quarndon, Derby. E. W. Moors, Esq., Coleshill, Faringdon. 
Doncaster .. | Rev. J. Campion, Doncaster. Folkestone .- | W. Wuitwick, Esq., Folkestone. 
Dorking .. | Rev. Canon Hotmezs, Dorking; Rev. E. D.] Frome H. Cocxry, Esq., Frome; Rev. M. Crovcu, 
| Wiexmam, The Wadeweek Dorking. Frome. 
Dorsetshire .. Rev. E. W. Pears, Dorchester. Gloucester .. | Rev. G@. James, Cathedral Gardens, Glouces- 
over | E. Kyocxer, Esq., Castle Hill House, ter. 
; | Dover. Halifax .. Rev. W. R. Morrison, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
Dublin | Rev. James Burxirr, Leinster Square,{ Hampshire .. | Rev. R. P. Hurcuisoy, St. Thomas’s, Win- 
| Rathmines, Dublin; Francis Low, Esq., chester ; J. G@. ComEty, Esq., Southgate 
36, College Green, Dublin. Road, Winchester. 
Durham .. | R. Hopes, Esq., National Provincial} Hampstead .. | E. BANISTER, Esq., Mount Vernon House, 
| Bank, Durham. Hampstead. 
Eastbourne .. | Rev. E. W. Micuett, Merlin, Eastbourne. ] Hanford .. Rev. S. J. Compton, Hanford, Stoke-on- 
East Lincoln. Trent, Staffordshire. 
shire .. .. | Rev. R. CO. Brtuine, Louth, Lincolnshire; | Harrow -. Major-Gen. R. F. Craw¥orp, Harrow. 
a W. Hyopz, Esq., J.P., The Sycamores,| Hereford .. | Rev. G. H. Kirwoop, Heretord. 
| Louth. (Enfield. | High Wycombe} H. S. Wuex.eR, Esq., 17, Easton Street, 
Enfield .. | J. C. Boxrron, Esq., Porteullis Lodge, Wycombe. 
Rev. W. Hock1n, The Chaplaincy, Exeter ; | Holloway J. E. W. Hovurpiye, Esq., 20, Courtney 


Exeter .. .. | 
| Mr. James Townsenp, Exeter. 








Road, Highbury Hill Park, N. 


SECRETARY oF Parent Association: —FREDERICK DITMAS (Major). 


Heap Orrice:—14, Bucxinenam Street, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C. 











HORNIMAN’S PURE TEA . PAOEETS 1s 
HORNIMAN’S TEA A 


IN REAL CHEAPNESS, 
STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, 


18 UNEQUALLED. 









Original Importers 
the Pure Tea. © 


WHOLESOME AND CHEAP. 


IN EVERY TOWN: : : 
ONDON AGENT—WOLF, St. PAUL’S CH.-YARD, 


pr STRONG AND DELICIOUS 

















RELIABLE 
) REMEDIESe= 
SS) Ss 

bruises, 

sprains, glan- 
dular swellings, enlarged veins, neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the 
application o this soothing Ointment to the affected parts not only 
gives the greatest ease, but likewise cures - complaint. The Pills 
much assist in banishing] the t to and similar 
painful disorders, whilst the Ointment cures s the local ailment. The 
Pills remove the constitutional disturbance, and regulate every im- 
paired function of every organ throughout the human body. The 
cure is neither temporary Lor superficial, but permanent aud cow- 
plete, and the disease rarely recurs, so perfect hus been the purifi- 
cation performed by these searching 5 et harmless pre} 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


yoy tant cen SS al Sick Heaasche, Loss of Appe- 
Ciena, Speeme, ~% a a of the 


Stomach ell known 
See pel PILL OF haz heaira They 

wee nikon of 

effect; and where an “aay meek atin with he mone 

Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 19d. and 2s. 94, per box, 


OWA 









































(BED hy Bis da 
gos SID orl equa? 
Académie Nationale. up 


Manufacturers to the QUEEN. For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. ‘ 


18 RECOMMENDED BY 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 
LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN 1865. 


Tae Onty Stivers Mepar—rae Hienxst Awanp, THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 
Paris, 1867. sh sindane 








EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 





Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities | 
particularly recommended for Family use. | “THE LANCET.” 





RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—GOLD MEDAL STARGH>— 


PARKINS *& GOTTO 








24.25.27&28.OXFORD S'™W 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPING. 
ye COLOURED ST/MPING REDUCED TO 1s. FER 1CO. 
“AT: HOME, NOTES! INVITATIONS!! BALL PROGRAMMES!! 
d, | 


120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 6 10,000 PRESENTS. 











120 do. Thick do. for 1 0O Dressing Cases 18/- Despatch Boxes 
120 do, Black Bordered 1 0 | Hand Bags . 5/6 Postage Scales 4 
-. 250 Useful Envelopes for 0 9 “eo gga - Ornamental Articles 4 
1000 Extra Large do. for 4 6! Dressing Bags 31/6 Card Cases 4 
ressing Bags 31/ p @ 
Writing Cases 3/6 Pocket Books . 
SCHOOL STATIONERY. riting Par ¥ 
Work Boxes . 7/6 + UrSES z 
Book Slides . 2/6 Fans y 
CROQUET Envelope Cases Desks of every kind . 
is Presents for Boys Presents for Girls 4 
15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., & 60s. the Set, 4, 


With Book of Rules. 
A First-rate Full-sized Set for 30s. | The NEW CHURCH SERVICES. 


All Croquet sent Carriage paid to any Railway 10.000 BIBLES & PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Statior in England on prepayment. 
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